Heres Spalding’s version of the 


greatesi all-time basketball improvement 


EET the new laceless basketball —as destitute 

of lacing as a congress gaiter...as “round a// 
around as a circle’”...and the greatest stride forward 
since the invention of the basketball itself. 

It took two things to make it possible. First, the 
perfection of an efficient, modern valve. Second, 
the great advancement in the construction of the 
bladder...an advancement that makes the bladder 
almost as durable as the casing. 

Now these things are accomplished. The need 
for lace and opening is no more! The /ace and opening 
are banished at last...and banished along with them 


Play the new 
Laceless 
Basketball 


is their baneful influence on balance and bounce! 

The new laceless basketball is by far the most per- 
fectly balanced ball the game has ever known...and 
the truest in bounce. 

Spalding presents the new laceless feature in the 
Spalding Official DL Basketball— manufactured under 
Patent No. 1551099—and blessed with all Spalding’s 
“know how” in the tailoring of basketballs... with 
a Spalding casing of the finest basketball leather 
money can buy...with a rugged, one-piece, perfect- 
ball-shape bladder, Try the new Spalding DL. Let it 
introduce you to better basketball! 


Y. Yaalding +S beat 
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A New Floodlight 
or Night Sports 


Type MUA Floodlight 


The new Crouse-Hinds type MUA 
line of open floodlights is particu- 
larly designed for lighting football 
fields and other night sports. A 
complete line of reflectors in both 
porcelain enamel and = aluminum 
provides a variation of beam spread 
and light control that will light any 
field efficiently. Be sure to see this 
new modern floodlight before you 
light your field. 

A complete set of typical layouts 
for lighting football fields with all 
wiring and installation details will 
be mailed on request. 

The Crouse-Hinds Company man- 
ufactures all types of floodlights, 
both closed and open, and can pro- 
vide the most effective lighting 
equipment for any athletic field 
from the largest to the smallest. Let 
us recommend the best equipment 
for your field. 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1897 


SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S. A. 
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will help any boy 


become a better athlete! 


No book that was ever set up in type can take the place 


of the training a boy receives from a good coach. 


But comparatively few boys are able to enjoy the 


advantages of a coach’s advice and instruction. Right 
in your own school are a lot of boys... and girls... 
who take no part in athletics and so do not come 
under your guidance. 


“Tips on Four Major Sports” is an effort to reach 
these boys and girls with interesting, instructive 
articles on football, baseball, basketball and track... 
plus the story of physical fitness and what the habits 


of sound living mean to everyone, on and off the 
athletic field. 


And even boys on your squads will enjoy this 
book. It won’t teach them anything they haven’t 
learned from you, but it will heighten their interest 
in athletics and physical fitness, and increase their 
appreciation of what you are doing for them. 


That’s why we would like to send you as many free 
copies as you can economically use of “Tips on Four 
Major Sports.” The book contains articles by four 
famous coaches and one Big League baseball star. 


And what these men say carries a lot of weight! 


@wX 


Andy Kerr, W. H. (‘Bill’) Terry, Dean B. Cromwell, Lon Jourdet, Glenn S. (“Pop”) Warner, 
Football Coach, Manager and first base- Track Coach, University Basketball Coach, Uni- Football Coach, 
Colgate University man, New York Giants of Southern California versity of Pennsylvania, Temple University 


In ‘‘Football of the Fu- 
ture...the Lateral Pass,” 
Andy Kerr discusses 
past and presenttrends 
in football. Four dia- 
grams illustrate the 
commonest forms of 
passing attacks. 


Bill Terry wrote the ar- 
ticle on baseball. It’s 
entitled ‘‘Signal Sys- 
tems as used in the Big 
Leagues,” and in it 
Memphis Bill tells all 
about defensive and 
offensivesigns. 


Dean Cromwell re- 
views methods of train- 
ing and discusses out- 
standing track and field 
athletics in his article 
on the Olympics, en- 


Eastern Intercollegiate 
League Champions 
In “Passing...the Way 
to Victory in Basket- 
ball,”’ Lon Jourdet de- 
scribes, with three dia- 


The fifth and conclud- 
ing chapter, “Iron Men 
and Howto Build 
Them,” was written by 
“Pop” Warner. It’s an 
interesting discussion 


And in addition we will send you free as many sample tins 
of Instant Postum as you need for your team and candidates. 
Postum has become the training-table drink in thousands 
of schools and colleges where coaches now enforce the 
two-word training rule: “No coffee.” 

Postum contains no caffein...no stimulant of any kind. 
It cannot cause any of the ill effects so often resulting 
from caffein-containing beverages. Postum is a product of 
General Foods. 


Mail the coupon today for your FREE copies of “Tips 
on Four Major Sports,” and for your FREE trial packages of 


Fill in compieteily—print name and address. 


Address for Canadians: General Foods Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
(This offer expires July 1, 1936) 


titled ““Track and Field grams, various systems of the benefits of physi- 
in the Olympics.” of attack. cal fitness. 
All the copies you want— FREE! 
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| GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich. s.c.—9-35 | 
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TRIPLE 
THREAT 


FOOTBALL 


A well balanced football eleven would pass the 
pants off of a powerhouse team of 225-pound 
bohunks whose ideal of strategy was to know 
which way to face when they got the ball, and 
whose speed might sometimes be forced up to 


3 knots per hour in a stiff breeze. 

A team of lightweight speed hounds would look equally 
silly against Strength plus Strategy. Their line would hold 
about as much as a sieve someone had used for 22 target 
practice. Their own tackles would gracefully run three 
times around the opponent’s interfe rence, finally get into 
the ball carrier and be pushed in the face for impoliteness. 

A championship football team must be a Triple Threat, 
a perfect blend of Strength and Strategy and Speed. Foot- 


wear of Kangaroo on 
polish such a team! 


*varsity feet helps organize and 


17% stronger than any other leather, weight for weight, 
Kangaroo stands up without giving way under the wrenches 
and gruelling jerks of today’s play: it helps to keep your 
stars on the playing fieldand not on the injury list. Feather- 
light and supple, footwear of Kangaroo makes possible 
split seconds of extra speed in the crises, subtle feints of 
footwork in open field play, feet that come out of the game 
as happy, and fresh, and as comfortable as when they 


went in. 


Kangaroo is made for championship football! 


AUSTRALIAN 


KANGAROO 


TANNED IN 


AMERICA 
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JAMES H. CROWLEY 
Football Coach 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
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COACH CROWLEY'S RULES 
OF COMPETITION 


Play your best. You owe it to the opponents as 7. Profit by your mistakes, by getting at the reason 
well as your own team. for them. Then you will be less likely to repeat 


, - them in the next game. 
Keep the spirit of the rules as well as the letter ' 


of them. ; ; 
8. Keep your mind on the game, not on the referee 


Treat visiting teams as guests. or the crowd. 
Act as guests should when you are playing away 9. If the referee seems to have made a mistake, he 
from home. may be questioned politely by your captain. All 


1 . , , other players should keep quiet. 
No one likes to lose, and the sting of defeat is pe Pa 
not easy to take. But do not give vent to your 10 


feelings. Keep them to yourself. The test of a first class competitor is in how 


calm and self-possessed he keeps himself in 


Be in condition by getting plenty of rest, eating emergencies, when the going is tough. 
proper food, building your body carefully for 
the test of strenuous exercise 11. If you are injured, or winded, do not try to con- 


ceal the fact from your captain. It may be to the 
a best advantage of your team, and yourself, to 
leave the game. 


EAT SHREDDED WHEAT FOR HEALTH AND ENERGY 
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One of a series of posters issued HREDDED WH EAT 
in the interest of good health by S | 
| 


Coach- 


PUT YOUR HAND | 
THE GAME WITH 
THIS PLAY! 


Many a coach has discovered that it’s a smart 
play to put Shredded Wheat on the training 
table. 

It helps build stamina and energy! And that’s 
powerful interference for any line of attack. 
Shredded Wheat is especially valuable because 
it supplies a natural balance of Nature’s vital 
health elements. It’s whole wheat — nothing 


added, nothing taken away. It gives your play- 
ers mineral salts, caletum, carbohydrates, pro- 
teins, vitamins, phosphorus, iron and bran. 


And equally important, crisp, golden-brown 
Shredded Wheat furnishes these health ele- 
ments in their most delicious and digestible 
forms. Every player gets real eating pleasure 
out of this training table breakfast. 


© SHREDDED WHEAT 


A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Y 


ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THIS PAGE IS A POSTER FOR 
YOUR BULLETIN BOARD. IF YOU'D LIKE EXTRA COPIES 
FREE FOR GYM AND ASSEMBLY HALL BULLETIN BOARDS 
SEND A POSTCARD TO NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
EDUCATIONAL DEPT., 449 W. 14th.ST. NEW YORK CITY 
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Give way to the new 


E were intrigued by the ar- 
\ gument put forward by 
Seward C. Staley in his new 


book* in favor of killing off the name 
physical education and_ substituting 
something which avoids the suggestion 
that you can educate the body sepa- 
rately from the mind, spirit, soul or 
whatever else the old concept called 
for. Professor Staley says there is no 
physical education, and we are with 
him there. If football, for instance, is 
supposed to be physical education then 
what about all the character that has 
been built on the gridiron these many 
years? Obviously there is more to foot- 
ball than the exercising of muscles. 
There is more than this to every sport. 
Physical education is for horses. Our 
dog Tinker has physical education, 
and sometimes we are moved to think 
that he has a lot more. But human be- 
ings, sane and presumably civilized, 
have sports education. 


Athletics and war 


HATEVER small part 
sports can play in helping 
man to a solution of the 


greatest problem with which he is 
faced—the problem of finding a sub- 
stitute for war—will be worth the 
effort. The theory that war results 
from an accumulation of excesses of 
energy which the mass of people have 
no other way of releasing, is widely 
accepted. Popular attention was fo- 
cused on the theory early this summer 
by H. G. Wells in the third of his 
series of articles for Collier’s on “The 
New America.” The sub-title of this 
article was “Release of Energy.” 
(Collier’s for June 1, 1935). 


In the July Harpers along came 
Leo C. Rosten showing a strong in- 
clination to sports as something we 
should hang on to for dear life, and 
go on developing as a vital contribu- 
tion toward peace on earth. Mr. Ros- 
ten called his article “Men Like War’: 

To the pacifist war may signify hor- 
ror, to the economist folly, to the phi- 
losopher barbarism; but to the mass of 


*Curriculum in Sports (Physical Education): 
See review on page 32, this issue. 


HERE BELOW 


There is ‘no physical education! The road 


away from war. At the next turn stands the 


German mockery on sportsmanship, fair play. 


men it means many precious things: 
romance to the miserable, action to the 
inhibited, power to the impotent, reward 
to all the unnoticed. The release of ter- 
rific tensions and the gratification of 
‘terrible impulses—that is war. 

What peaceful pursuits can man 
find for himself in this industrial, elec- 
trical epoch to give him enough action, 
power, reward so that he will not need 
to go off to war shooting his fellow 
men? Well-ballyhooed sports may be 
one of them, says Mr. Rosten: 

It is quite conceivable that substitutes 
for aggression can be properly drama- 
tized and ballyhooed into significant 
psychological proportions: prize fights, 
football games, inter-city, inter-state 
and inter-nation competitive sports. We 
should devote as much money, attention, 
and energy to the Olympic Games as to 
disarmament conferences. 

Educational leaders have long been 
convinced of the “moral equivalent” 
and “energy outlet” value of sports 
within the realm of school and com- 
munity. What sports leader cannot 
produce evidence of this from his own 
experience: The erstwhile class war 
between the juniors and the seniors, 
culminating in an afternoon of van- 
dalism in which school property would 
be destroyed and personal animosities 
inflamed, is now replaced by a sports 
contest in which the juniors, instead 
of trying to render the seniors tooth- 
less, attempt to out-score them by 
means of a more civilized activity. 

It may seem naive even to suggest 
that nations engaged in intra-national 
and international sports are closer to 
peace than they would be otherwise. 
It would seem naive and absurd to 
boot, if the claim were made that 
sports alone could do this. No one is 
making this claim. 


Germany and the ®lympics 


R. ROSTEN’S theory that 
we should. devote as much 
money, attention and energy 


to the Olympic Games as to disarma- 
ment conferences is a timely point for 
projection into the current controversy 
over whether the U. S. should send 
a team to Garmisch-Partenkirchen for 
the winter games and Berlin for the 
main event next summer. The con- 
tinued persecution of the Jews in Ger- 
many, the suppression of civil liber- 


ties, the muzzling of the press, place 
Germany so far beyond what our own 
conception of a sovereign state should 
be that we hesitate to visit them for 
the playing of games the essence of 
which must be sportsmanship and fair 
play. It would seem a mockery on 
these virtues to join in obeisance to 
them with and in a country that has 
gone so far in the other direction in 
the treatment of many of her own 
people. 

Germany™is spending millions of 
dollars and putting forth a tremendous 
effort to stage the Games with the 
greatest color and flare she can pro- 
duce. And when Germans go in for this 
they do an impressive job. Few will 
object to this, but many of us will ob- 
ject to the exploitation of the Games 
to serve the ends of Hitlerism. The 
Games are being used as a sounding 
board for Nazi propaganda. Pointing 
to the presence of teams from all the 
great nations of the world, Nazi prop- 
agandists will interpret this to the 
German people as evidence of foreign 
sanction of Nazi policies. 


Even so should we boycott the 
Games? The boycott is a dangerous 
weapon, and if used in this instance 
might very well make matters worse 
for those in Germany whom we intend 
to help. And, even here in our own 
land of the comparatively free, the 
boycott would only increase the bitter- 
ness between American Jew and Amer- 
ican German. Racial strife is a terri- 
ble thing and we don’t want to do 
anything to make it worse than it is. 
It is likely to be more humanitarian to 
to go to the Olympics than to stay 
away from them, and we say this with 
a full realization of the hell that Ger- 
many has made for so many of her 
people. 

And, of course, our own linen isn’t 
clean. As much difference as there is 
between our treatment of the Negro 
and Germany’s treatment of the Jew, 
to the average German this difference 
seems artificial, and brought about by 
rationalization. 

And if we don’t go to Germany for 
the Olympics where would we consider 
going? Would it be Italy.or Japan? 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


New Catalogs of 
Fall and Winter Sports 
Equipment No 
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BASKETBALL 


The Advanced Type Ball for Official Play 


With the adoption of the laceless basketball for official 
play, the game enters a new stage of development. The 
elimination of the lacing with its necessary reinforcement 
material not only provides a smooth, even contour, but 
makes possible a really perfect balance which insures truer 
bounce and more accurate throw and augurs for more 
precise play. 

The Wilson Official Laceless Basketball was designed 
and developed with the counsel and under the supervision 
of “Chuck” Taylor, recognized by coaches “a players 
throughout the nation as one of the foremost exponents 
of the game. He is retained on the Wilson advisory board 
and every Wilson Official Laceless Basketball carries his 
signature and endorsement. 

This new ball is made from the choicest selection of 
leather obtainable and double lined by the counter stress 
method which permanently prevents shape distortion. 
The moulded one-piece bladder with Wilson improved 
patented rubber valve is double tested against possibility 
of leakage. To be sure of getting the best in laceless basket- 
balls, be sure to look for the “Chuck” Taylor signature. 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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COACHING SCHOOL REVIEW 


Highlights of the summer football season; 
the game is dissected at coaching schools 


J. B. “Jock” Sutherland 
Head Coach, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


T’ Northeastern University Coach- 
ing School, Boston, Dr. Sutherland 
gave a course consisting mainly of 


the details of play construction, the tac- 
tics and the timing of clearing the way for 
the ball-carrier. 

“The plays as I give them to you here,” 
Sutherland said, “are exactly as we use 
them at Pitt.” He diagrammed at least 
forty plays, and analyzed them from every 
angle. 

The Pitt system and success is obviously 
built on power plus speed. Pitt guards 
fairly fly out of the line when they go to 
lead interference. 

Candidates for the guard positions who 
have tendencies toward heavy-footedness 
are drilled in pivoting and sprinting until 
they either are good enough for the job 
or second-rate enough to be on the bench. 

Pitt linemen in pulling out use the so- 
called pivot or cross-over method. Unlike 
the method demonstrated by Coach 
Anderson in the pictures on the front 
cover, the method Pitt uses calls for the 
first step by the foot farther removed from 
the direction in which the player intends 
to go; and there is no diagonal step back. 

“We prefer this pivot cross-over to the 
diagonal step back because we think it 
is a split-second faster,” Sutherland said. 
“But your men must be able to handle 
this additional speed, or you will have 
them running into the ball (as when the 
guard has to cross behind the center) and 
getting tangled up among their own team- 
mates.” 

The pivot cross-over puts still another 
premium on first class supporting line 
play. This method, because there is no 
step back on the pull out, keeps the line- 
men-pulling-out closer to the line of scrim- 
mage than they would be if they had used 
the step-back method. 

Most high school coaches use the step- 
back. It is obvious that the other requires 
a much more accomplished player than the 
high school coach usually has. 

The Pitt emphasis on high speed was 
noted in the following key-note remark 
by Coach Sutherland, which would make 
a nice slogan for a sign in the locker 
room, if you go in for that sort of thing: 

“The essential thing about a football 
player is being able to run and to take 
care of himself in running.” 

“Being able to run” includes a great 
deal more than speed afoot, as every foot- 
ball coach knows. Sutherland brought out 
these other requirements as he diagrammed 
and talked about his plays. 

Take for instance the movements of his 
quarterback, the player designated by 
No. 2 in the first play on this page, the 
off tackle to the strong side. Also observe 
how the wingback functions on this play. 
It is up to these two to clear the defen- 


sive end out of harm’s way, and they have 
to put on a variety of acts to do it. That 
is the weakness of a diagram of a football 
play: the alternatives are missing. Usually 
No. 1 and No. 2 will handle the end this 
way: No. 1 will fake a step to the right 
in the direction of the end, however he 
comes in, and then slide by him as No. 2, 
having reconnoitered for the proper angle, 
cracks him. No. 2 must vary his block, 
must vary his approach. Sometimes he 
needn’t crack him; a stand-up, “obstacle 
block” will often be sufficient. Well, when 
you have your blocking backs doing half 
their blocks without getting their hands 
grass-stained, then you have something. 


Let’s listen to Coach Sutherland as he 
talks about his wide end run, play No. 4 
in the diagrams: 

“Here again the quarterback and the 
wingback work on that end, but the wing- 
back’s responsibility is greater than it 
was in the off-tackle to the strong side, 
whese the wingback ordinarily does not 
need to touch that end. But on the wide 
end run the defensive end presents other 
problems. The wingback is mainly respon- 
sible for him. If he drifts the ball carrier 
must make a quick cut and not attempt 
to go around him. The quarterback’s main 
job is to see that the end doesn’t retrace 
his steps to the inside once he has come 
across. The tackles go down. The guards 
get no particular assignment on the wide 
end run. They pivot out and take a course 
two yards behind the line. The fullback 
will be a detriment to the ball carrier if 
he does not turn down at the proper 


Power as Pittsburgh applies it 


@Q— 
|. First play Sutherland gives his team 
Off tackle to the strong side 
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3. Sweeping reverse to the short side 


6. Spinner 


Then you can schedule Pitt. 

Concerning the defensive end, Suther- 
land said: “He is a pretty poor end if he 
allows ovr quarterback to take him 
straight.” 

The wingback (No. 1) after feinting at 
the defensive end, helps the right end 
(11) with the defensive tackle. This is 
not especially clear in the diagram. 


7. Sequel to above spinner 


8 


time. The center gets the safety man. 
Don’t worry about the defensive linemen 
coming through on the wide end run if 
your ball-carrier is fast. Put all power 
running ahead of the ball-carrier. The 
turning point for him is 4 to 5 yards out- 
side defensive end’s stance position. There 
is plenty of time for the center to pass, 
do a little check-blocking and put himself 
between the ball-carrier and fhe safety 
man. The quarterback’s first step is a 
cross-over step. Half the time he can run 
past the end without touching him.” 

Now hear Coach Sutherland as he talks 
about his sweeping reverse to the short 
side, play No. 3 in the diagrams: 

“The fullback goes out straight and the 
wingback takes the ball out of his hand 
as the fullback holds it out. The fullback 
takes the ball from the center well in ad- 
vance. The fullback travels fast, for some- 


Kerr's deception 
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9. Short side reverse, optional lateral 


10. Spin, fake short side reverse 


x Xx 


12. Fake line buck, reverse 


times he keeps the ball and then he would 
be travelling fast and we want him to look 
the same on this reverse. After handing 
the ball to the wingback, the fullback can 
take a crack at the defensive left end if 
he doesn’t like his looks. The ball-carrier 
goes deep, and comes in about four yards 
behind the guard. The running interfer- 
ers should keep about 14% yards apart so 
that one stumbling does not block another. 
No. 2 does not run to the short side be- 
cause he may jam things up. The defen- 
sive left end and tackle can be disre- 
garded. If the defensive right end starts 
drifting then keep him drifting. The right 
guard will see that he is drifting and will 
help in keeping him that way, in which 
event the running interference will cut in 
shorter, and the defensive right tackle will 
be held a little longer.” 

Pitt runs the same plays right and left. 
A lot of coaches don’t do this, but Suth- 
erland likes it. 


Andy Kerr 
Head Coach, Colgate Univ. 


OWADAYS Andy Kerr is using 
the single wingback more often 
than the double wingback, but at 


the Northeastern University Coaching 
School he diagrammed his plays from the 
double wingback because he and Jock 
Sutherland (both Warner pupils) were 
alternating on the platform and_ had 
agreed to this procedure. 

Kerr’s Colgate teams in recent years 
have caught the public eye through their 
lateral-passing _proclivities — especially 
their down-the-field laterals which, in a 
number of Colgate games last year, had 
the spectators in hysterics and the oppo- 
nents incredulous. 

The N.C.A.A. Football Rules Commit- 
tee, in the 1935 Spalding Official Inter- 
collegiate Football Guide, states by way 
of a preface: “The rules for 1935 contain 
no changes of a fundamental nature.” But 
Andy Kerr sees in the re-wording of the 
dead-ball rule (Rule 7, Sec. 7, Supple- 
mental Note) the opportunity for going 
still further with the lateral pass, especial- 
ly those beyond the line of scrimmage. 

“The change will do a lot to help lat- 
erals beyond the line,” he said. “A ball- 
carrier in the grasp of an opponent may 
complete his play, and the new interpre- 
tation will no doubt make liberal allow- 
ance for the ball-carrier even though his 
forward progress is stopped, if he is at- 
tempting to pass.” 

Kerr says tackling technique will have 
to be changed slightly to meet this new 
condition. Tacklers who have the oppor- 
tunity to do so should tackle high in 
order to obstruct the ball-carrier’s arms. 

Teams taking advantage of the new rule 
will instruct their ball-carriers across the 
line of scrimmage to turn as they see they 
are about to be tackled, locate the trail- 
ing teammate and flip him a backward 
pass a la Rugby. 

The high school teams in the eleven 
states* using the Official Interscholastic 
Rules of the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations, will 
not have this opportunity, the benefits of 
which the National Federation Rules Com- 


*These states are: Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah and Wisconsin. 
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Jot Second 
Vateral 


15. Lateral to guard across line 


17. Forward-tateral . MY 


Above plays also by Kerr 


mittee questions. While it will undoubtedly 
encourage down-field lateral passing and 
allow forward-passers to hurl passes while 
they are in the grips of an opponent, the 
Federation Rules Committee points out 
the increased danger of injury resulting 
from the new N.C.A.A. interpretation. So, 
for 1935 at least, referees working games 
where the National Federation rules are 
in force will blow their whistles as 


promptly as ever when ball-carriers are | 


stopped, regardless of what the ball-car- 
rier is trying to do with the ball. 

But whether you are coaching a team 
using National Federation or N.C.A.A. 
rules, the down-field lateral pass is a 
weapon for your boys to use however they 
can for their own increased enjoyment of 
the game and the jubilation of the specta- 
tors. [Turn to page 10] 
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When a defensive lineman has to be taken in 
the opposite direction from which he is stand- 
ing in relation to you, it is necessary to em- 
ploy the kind of footwork that will enable you 
to put him where you want him. Above 
Coach Anderson has the task of taking to the 
right a man who is at his left. His action is 
plainer than his words, but here are his words 
anyhow: "Lunge at him with the right foot 
cross-stepping. Swing around the left foot to 
get the angle on him. Keep that right foot 
well close to him, so that you can keep con- 
tact and be clsoe to him when the left foot 
is around and ready for the push and lift." 


Lineman getting an angle on 
a defensive man. Demon- 


stration by Hunk Anderson 


10 


Coach Kerr believes the only way tou 
take full advantage of the lateral down 
the field is to indoctrinate the players 
with the lateral pass idea. “Make them 
lateral pass conscious,” he says. “They 
will like it. They will be alert and on their 
toes looking for lateral pass possibilities 
as they present themselves on the run. 
You can’t plan these lateral pass plays 
down the field on paper before the game. 
The situations arise as they do in basket- 
ball, with free players putting themselves 
in position to take back- or side-passes.” 

Nevertheless, Coach Kerr has plays in 
which he sees to it that some definite 
player is trailing for a lateral, and the 
play is called by the quarterback for that 
particular purpose. See his play in dia- 
gram 15 where the guard goes through, 
fakes a block at the backer-up of the line, 
slips under him and takes a back-pass 
from the crashing fullback as the third 
line of defense closes in to get the full- 
back. 


Anderson against 
a 6-man line 


Off tackle 


Short punt off 
tackle to left 
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Cut-back over center 


“Which is primary in the thoughts of 
the ball-carrier as he goes through the 
line of scrimmage—the lateral pass he 
may make or the yards he may be able 
to pick up on his run?” was a question 
put to Kerr. 

“The ball-carrier’s idea is to get as 
many yards as he can by running, and so 
that is his primary purpose,” Kerr an- 
swered. “The lateral pass is, of course, 
on his mind, but it isn’t an obsession.” 

Kerr’s teams will throw as many as five 
or six laterals on one run, but only the 
first lateral may have been in the plans, 
and all the others were the result of play- 
ers running behind the play after they 
had carried out their blocking assign- 
ments. 

“A lot of our laterals go to the center, 
after he blocks,” Kerr said. 

Kerr’s favorite behind-the-line lateral is 
shown in Diagram 14. The fullback takes 
ball from center, fakes a buck, and the 
guard takes it off his hand. The guard 
must not come out too fast, and he must 
keep low and fairly close to the line. He 
then uses a basketball push pass to relay 
the ball to the wingback. A lefthander 
can use the “forward pass” style of throw- 
ing it. Colgate used this play last year on 
the two-yard line against N.Y.U. and it 
scored. 

“They expected a buck and we started 
to give it to them,” Kerr said. “But it 
finally wound up to be a run-around. The 
defense is crashing in this zone, and you 
sometimes can make suckers out of them.” 


H. W. “Hunk” Anderson 


Head Coach, North Carolina State 


S a demonstrator of line play Hunk 
Anderson has few, if any, equals. 
Rugged, forceful, eager to make 


his points clear, and with a sense of hu- 
mor that somehow you don’t expect from 
one stripped to the waist and dripping 
with perspiration at the end of a series 
of blocks on a hot summer day, the former 
Notre Dame player and coach is a win- 
ner with coaches who seldom get a chance 
to see the fine points of line play in the 
flesh. 

“The qualifications of a good guard,” 
said Anderson as he came up out of a 
two-time block at the end of ten minutes 
of tough action, “may be stated briefly as 
follows: (1) a long back, (2) short legs, 
and (3) a very narrow forehead.” 

Anderson took up the play of linemen, 
and left the Notre Dame backfield theo- 
ries to Frank Thomas, Alabama coach, 
who followed Anderson on the platform 
at Northeastern University Coaching 
School. Anderson diagrammed a _ few 
plays, to show the play of the linemen. 
He showed them against a six-man defen- 
sive line, and some of them may be seen 
to the left. Thomas showed some of the 
Alabama plays against a 7-man line, and 
a selection of these are also diagrammed 
on this page. 

Some of the highlights of Anderson's 
remarks on linemen and line play: 

Stance: The stance should make for a 
4-way balance, so that the lineman has a 
strong base no matter which way he is 
bumped. The tail is down, the head up, 
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Thomas against 
a 7-man line 


the back and neck straight, the driving 
energy coiled up in the legs, which are 
well under the body. One foot is slightly 
in front of the other. 

Center: A common fault among centers 
is their habit of tipping off the play by 
pointing the ball ever so slightly, or by 
having their head cocked to indicate the 
direction the ball will be snapped back. 

. Try to develop “liquid wrists” in 
your center, so that he can flip the ball 
back in any direction, at any speed, with- 
out giving a tip-off. . Center should regu- 
late speed and placement of the ball by 
the speed of the back travelling to re- 
ceive it. Notre Dame centers gave Jack 
Elder a 3-yard lead, but to Schwartz they 
gave only 4% yard . . Backfield men must 
advise center when ball is not coming 
back as it should . . Centers have it a lot 
easier now with the 6-man line in general 
use . . Against a 7-man line he has some 
extra footwork to get in—a short cross- 
step . . The center, after passing, uses a 
reverse body block in taking a linemen. . 
Don’t jam him in . . Spot him, contact 
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him on the shoulder, and stay with him 
to force him to change his direction . 
On defense a center is a fifth halfback, a 
second fullback . . Pick out your best de- 
fensive lineman and make him your center 
on defense—6-2-2-1 . . He practices with 
the halfbacks, not the linemen, in group 
work . . But he must be able to do all 
the linemen’s tricks—submarine, hip & 
hand, etc. 

Guards: Guards are the fifth halfback 
on offense . . Outside foot is always back, 
in the stance . . Toe of the rear foot 
comes to about the instep of the front 
foot . . Left guard puts his right hand on 
the ground . . Right guard his left hand 
. . Do this to make the gap between cen- 
ter and guard look smaller . . In pulling 
out of line, guard pushes off with hands, 
and may fake one direction and go the 
other . . Guard play is requiring more 
and more deception of this sort .. Like the 
center, the guards must take care not to 
tip off the direction of the play 
Guards use the “coiled spring charge,” 
stance for which is explained under 
stance . . Important part of guard’s 
maneuvers is to get angle on man to be 
blocked . . Fake him one way in order 
to get him the way you want him (See 
page 9 for pictures of Anderson doing 
this) . . Sometimes invite him into the 
hole, a practice used a great deal by ends 
. . Guards use shoulder block or reverse 
body block on ends . . If end is likely to 
escape from shoulder block whip on re- 
verse body block and “crab” it against 
him . . In pulling out, the guard has to 
zo behind his own, tackle the guard has 
to twist his body, to make a clear escape 

Practice this body twist . . Guards 
blocking secondary and in open field get 
contact then apply easiest block, probably 
body, shoulder, or roll . . The log roll 
block is the best for handling submarines. 

Tackles: Put your best defensive tackle 
at left tackle, and your best offensive 
tackle at right tackle . . If you have only 
one good tackle switch him from left to 
right on offense and defense . . Teach de- 
fensive tackles to take a short first step 
to invite the charge on that leg, then to 
let the leg go limp . . Thus you will often 
lead the blocker to think he has you, when 
all he has is a limp leg which will give 
way with his increasing pressure . . A 
duel in tactics, and the smarter lineman 
will win. 


Frank Thomas 
Head Coach, Univ. of Alabama 


team won the 1935 Rose Bowl game, 
gave as many details of Alabama 
backfield play as he could cram into three 
platform lectures and two field demon- 
strations. A few of his gems: 

Quarterbacking: It is the hardest thing 
to get the quarterback to use the right 
plays against the particular defense set 
up at the time . . Of 35 plays you might 
have in your bag perhaps only five of 
them should be used against that certain 
defense. 

Scrimmaging: We scrimmage very little, 
preferring to have the team not so smart 
but able to go, than all beat up and very 
smart, but unable to go. Last year the 
only time Dixie Howell ever got tackled 
was on Saturdays. We favor dummy 
scrimmage, and have the team walk 
through plays. 

Practice drills: We use these a great 
deal, simulating game conditions as best 
we can. It is not so hard on the men as 
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a scrimmage, but it has its hazards never- 
theless. These drills are simply “pieces” 
of a scrimmage. For instance, take some 
section of a scrimmage—say, the end and 
wingback working on a defensive tackle. 
We make this a drill, and have all our 
ends and halfbacks grouped for it under 
the direction of a coach. Another drill is 
to have halfbacks blocking ends. Use a 
center snapping the ball back to the ball- 
carrier, who follows behind the halfback 
who is supposed to block the defensive 
end. Have a line-up of defensive ends 
ready to take their turns at this drill. 


Kickers: Build them up gradually. Be 
as careful of a kicker’s leg as you would 
of a pitcher’s arm. Don’t let him kick too 
many in the early days of practice. Take 
it easy at the start—not more than 10 to 
15 the first day. Don’t let them kick when 
they’re cold. Let them get warmed up 
first. Observe this precaution also on the 
day of a game. Our kicker stands 10 
yards back of the center. If your kicker is 
slow, put him back farther. Kicker stands 
with right foot forward, adjusts ball as 
he steps forward with left, and then the 
ball is kicked with the right. Step with 
the left foot is a short 8-inch step. If 
your kicker can’t, for some reason, take 
this step short enough, have him stand 
with his left foot forward, and start out 
on his right. This makes for a 2-count 


step, which is the most you should toler- 
ate. 3-step kickers are dangerous. In 
dropping the ball to the foot both hands 
should come off the ball simultaneously. 
When our kickers are in a slump we us- 
ually find that thay aren’t dropping the 
ball evenly because one hand is leaving 
it before the other. How far should the 
ball be dropped before the foot strikes 
it? I don’t know. It depends on how the 
kicker feels about it. Howell dropped it 
three feet and kicked 75 to 80 yards. ‘The 
higher the point the ball is dropped from 
the higher the ball will go into the air. 
The coach should know his kicker’s every 
trait, so that when he gets into a slump 
the coach is more likely to see what is 
wrong. If your kicker can’t place them 
out of bounds don’t insist on his trying. 
We have no use for the low, rolling kicks 
out of bounds (Mills method). We like 
them to sail out. 


Halfbacks blocking ends coming down 
under punts: Stay close to the ends and 
force them into the middle of the field 
if possible, as in all probability the safety 
man will have more luck running up either 
side of the field than up the center. Make 
the ends slow themselves down by using 
their hands on you. Don’t try to spill them 
with a hard block, for if you miss, they’lb 
continue down the field unmolested and 
make the tackle. [Continued on page 26] 


Duke plays by Wallace Wade 


Takes 3 steps to 
right to make play 
look like end run 


18. Off tackle 21. Straight buck 
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19, Wide end run 22. Fake buck, end run 
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20. Inside tackle. Sequel to above plays 
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FOOTBALL PRACTICE FIELD EQUIPMENT 


Authority on line play presents working 
drawings for four- and seven-man sleds 


By Bernard F. Oakes 


Mr. Oakes, until recently football coach 
at the University of Montana, is now in 
charge of the game at the University of 
Colorado. He is the author of “Football Line 
Play." 


be used to good advantage in 
teaching football fundamentals, 
and recently much has been said and 
written pro and con regarding the 
value of such apparatus. It is true 
that only a limited amount of practice 
on most apparatus is beneficial and 
that players should then be advanced 
to practice against live opponents or 
put into scrimmage. After explanation 
and demonstration of fundamentals by 
the coach, players can practice for 
form at full speed against charging 
sleds and blocking dummies. It would 
be difficult to devise a means of prac- 
ticing at full speed against live oppo- 
nents in this manner and at the same 
time have such practice be of value to 
every squad-member. A coach must use 
some thought in practicing his play- 
ers on apparatus, particularly against 
a charging sled, as it can easily be 
overdone. 


The Charging Sled 


De vs field equipment can 


The charging sled is of great help 
in developing the shoulder charge. 
Players should line up the same dis- 
tance from the sled as they would 
from their opponents in scrimmage. In 
using a sled with seven posts all the 
linemen from end to end can take 
their places, or seven candidates for 
one position may practice the charge 
together; first the guards, then the 
tackles, ete. 

I prefer having a complete line 
practice against the sled as a group; 
first, the first string line, next, the 
second string line, etc. The centers can 
then be working with their linemen 
and also getting practice in passing 
the ball with their charge. This is an 
excellent method of developing good 
timing of the charge by the entire 
line, and a certain amount of work on 
the charging sled is bound to improve 
the players in form, power and abili- 
ty to sustain a low charge. 

It should be emphasized that the 
players make quick and hard contact 
with the padded posts and not be al- 
lowed to run on their hands in follow- 
ing up the charge unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary to do so. Short dig- 
ging steps should be demanded. Charg- 
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LINE CHARGING SLED 


The seven-man_ charg- 
ing sled on which a com- 
plete line can work at 
once, charging with the 
snap of the ball. "If 
there are any faults in 
charging they will show 
up in practice on the 
charging sled," writes 
Coach Oakes. “All the 
points, such as having the 
hips low, the feet well 
spread, the back straight 
and the elbows extend- 
ed, must be observed. 


ca 


ing the sled a distance of eight or ten 
feet is sufficient, and after a series of 
three charges using one shoulder, a 
rest period should be given while an- 
other line of candidates is put through 
the practice. The next time the oppo- 
site shoulder is used. Players should 
not be charged against a sled more 
than three times in succession, as it 
is strenuous work. 

If there are any faults in charging 
they will show up in practice on the 
charging sled. All the points, such as 
having the hips low, the feet well 


spread, the back straight and the el- 
bows extended, must be observed by 
the coach and corrections made where 
needed. 

The charging sleds may also be used 
for practicing the straight-arm shiver, 
sometimes called the forearm charge. 
The padded defensive board repre- 
sents the shoulders of an opponent 
immediately in front of each player. 
For the starting signal a ball is held 
on the ground by the coach or a play- 
er seated midway along the sled, and 
snapped as it would be on offense. 
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The players, to get a fast start, should 
be instructed to charge with the ball 
as it is moved. This charge should be 
continued three or four yards, the 
players driving the sled ahead of 
them and maintaining a correct posi- 
tion. This practice develops the play- 
ers so they can shift their feet, use 
them forcefully, and maintain this po- 
sition on their opponents. 


The seven-man charging sled should 
have the uprights, overhanging parts 
of the top timbers, and defensive board 
padded with heavy canvas which is 
tightly stuffed with upholsterer’s hair. 
An 18-ounce double filled canvas 
should be used, as it will then not 
have to be replaced each year. Uphol- 
sterer’s hair makes the best filler as it 
is springy and gives good protection. 
It also will not absorb moisture which 
would be a factor in rotting the can- 


vas. 
Some coaches prefer a four-man 
line charging sled. A working drawing 


for this type of sled, suitable for both 
offensive and defensive work, is shown 
on page 39. The uprights for offen- 
sive practice and the defensive board 
should be padded the same as the 


seven-man sled. 


"Battle of Lifts" 


Close line play in modern football 
is a “battle of lifts.” The defensive 
players as well as those on the offen- 
sive attempt to raise their opponents 
as they charge. Being able to raise an 
opponent takes away much of the pow- 
er of his charge and makes it possible 
to move him one way or the other. On 
the charging sleds there are padded 
projections above the padded posts. 
Each of these represent the trunk or 
body of an opponent, while the lower 
post represents his legs. 

When practising the offensive 
shoulder charge the players are given 
a command “up” after four or five 
steps, and they then 
drop their hips as 


low as possible, drive 
upward with their 
shoulders and _ lift 
the front of the sled. 
In practising the de- 
fensive straight-arm 
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shiver against the de- 
fensive board the 
players start their 
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The end sled. “A pair of 
end sleds should be on 
every practice field,” the 
author advises. "The ends, 
and also the tackles, can 
get a great deal of valu- 
able practice by working 
on these sleds a few min- 
utes each day.” In his ar- 
ticle here Coach Oakes 
describes the maneuvers 
which should be used with 
the end sled. 
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hands from a low position. This is im- 
portant in order to get the hands un- 
der the opponent’s shoulders and lift 
him. The jab of both hands in this de- 
fensive stunt must be from below and 
upward in a semi-circular movement. 
And so the “battle of lifts’ goes on 
throughout the entire game, but the 
advantage goes to the player who can 
get the fastest start. 

“The Crowther Charger Blocker 
and Tackler,” a patented device in- 
vented by Rae Crowther, Harvard line 
coach, is excellent for coaching the 
same fundamental principles develop- 
ed on a charging sled. The Crowther 
device, which is limited in its accom- 
modations to two men at a time, has 
several advantages over the charging 
sled. It demands more agility from the 
players, as it turns sideward when the 
charge is not straight; and, for this 
same reason, it permits charging to 
either right or left, and the necessary 
preliminary footwork to these angle 
charges and contacts. 


End sled 


A pair of end sleds should be on 
every practice field. The ends, and al- 
so the tackles, can get a great deai of 
valuable practice by working on these 
sleds a few minutes each day. One of 
the most difficult (Concluded on page 39) 
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Choose KANTLEEK- 


Every wrinkle means a 
Strain when this two- 
piece bladder is inflated 


@ (Right) Here's an ordinary two-piece 
bladder with just a little air in it. Notice 
how distortion has already started. As 
pressure is increased, the strain increases. 
Thin spots form. These mean weak areas 
and short life. Now look at the KANT- 
LEEK BLADDER at its right. Also with 
just a littleair init. Itis always the shape 
of the ball. It’s made that way. One-piece, 
seamless construction eliminates thin 
spots at any inflation. This means no 
strains—longer life. 


@ (Left) See how the ordinary two- 
piece bladder distorts when inflated 
to Official ball size. Inside the leath- 
er cover, its uneven walls chafe and 
thin spots give way after limited 
use. The KANTLEEK BLADDER at 
its right, now inflated to Official 
ball size, is perfect ball shape. No 
thin spots to rupture. No seams or 
patches where strain can cause leaks. 
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ERE’S a bladder working hard 

to get into shape. It strains to 
fit its casing. Stretches hard in some 
spots—not at all in others. 


A two-piece bladder can’t do any 
better. The laws of geometry won’t 
let it. Walls pull thin around the 
middle—just where treatment gets 
the roughest. 


There’s one best way out. Makesure 
a Kantleek Bladder is inside the ball. 
It’s the only one-piece ball-shaped 
bladder. It hasn’t the sign of a seam 
or patch. It was born a bladder and 
fits theleathercover perfectly without 
straining.- For any inflated athletic 
ball, insist on a Kantleek Bladder. 


a positive airtight seal. 


@ Seamless KANTLEEEK 
BLADDERS are equipped 
with the Kantleek All- 
Rubber Valve. There are no 
metal or mechanical parts. 
A simple moistening of the 
si 3 inflating needle and it slips 
=, easily into the valve. After 
inflation, withdraw needle. 
The valve closes and you have 
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Bladder that's One Piece 


and shaped like the Ball 


LCI A I a te ttt em 


Kantieek Bladders are smooth, uniform, strong, 
made in one piece,shaped like the Ball 


RUBBE R 
COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


(KANTLEEK BLADDERS AND KANTLEEK VALVES—PATENTS PENDING) 
Bladders for all Athletic Balls 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Bladders 


~ 
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Other sporting goods of the Seamless Rubber Company include ADHESIVE TAPE, RUBBER HORSESHOES, RECOIL 
PADS, HANDBALLS, SQUASH-RACQUETS BALLS, ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS, HOCKEY PUCKS, BATHING WEAR. 
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FOOTBALL ARRANGEMENT FOR SIX PLAYERS 


A variation of the game which retains 
all the basic features of the original 


By Stephen E. Epler 


Mr. Epler, of the Beatrice, Nebraska, Junior 
High School, is largely responsible for im- 
petus given to this modification of football 
among small schools. Here he presents a num- 
ber of playing formations, and some plays 
from them, which have been used successfully 
by a group of small Nebraska high schools 
playing a regular schedule of games. 


==RIALS of six-man football indi- 
ff et that the game is sound. The 
reception it has had where it has 
been well organized and promoted 
augurs well for the spread of its pop- 
ularity and the security of its exist- 
ence. 
Regulation eleven-man football has 
not always proven entirely satisfac- 
tory for small schools and junior high 


Formation No. |: A good all-round formation for pass- 
ing and running. The center passes the ball to the quarter- 
back one yard behind the line of scrimmage—a hand pass. 
Article VI of the rules prohibits the quarterback from run- 
ning with the ball across the line of scrimmage: he must 


schools, or as an intramural sport. 
The players are too heterogeneous, or 
perhaps not enough of them are suffi- 
ciently interested to practice the 
length of time required for deriving a 
modicum of pleasure out of the eleven- 
man game. The eleven-man game is 
also too massed and punishing a game 
for many small boys. While six-man 
football retains blocking and tackling, 
the game is considerably opened up by 
the provisions of Article III of the 
rules, permitting all players except 


x 
x x 
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Formation No. 2, to the right or left: A good running, 
passing and kicking formation. For a kick the ball may be 
passed directly to back No. 3 who also has the option of 


the snapper-back to receive forward 
passes, and Article VI, requiring at 
least one backward pass after the ball 
has been received from the snapper- 
back. 

Six-man football should not be 
played in inadequate or inferior equip- 
ment. The boys must be properly pro- 
tected, and the only departure from 
the regular playing equipment which 
should be permitted is in regard to 
the shoes. Tennis or basketball shoes 
may be used. (Article VII). 

Small schools equipping only a lim- 
ited number of players out of school 
funds can effect a financial saving, 
because they will have fewer players 
to equip in the six-man game. But if 


the school’s football program calls for 
participation by every boy who wants 
to and is fit to play (the ideal), a 
school will not save money on equip- 
ment. If there are forty boys in the 
school who want to play football, and 
the school intends that they shall play, 
no less equipment is required regard- 
less of whether they are organized 
in six-man or eleven-man_ teams. 
From a participation point of view it 
is far more desirable to have forty 
boys on squads for five different 


Bs 


fo V4 


passing. Deception and variety are gained by working 
plays from a direct pass to No. |. Some of the possibilities 
are shown in the above diagrams. 


teams, than forty boys on squads for 
two or three teams. This is the pri- 
mary value of six-man football. 

Many small schools have been giv- 
ing up football as an organized sport 
with a schedule of games. It is usually 
not because the boys do not like the 
regulation game with its tackling and 
blocking, but that the school cannot 
offer them the game as it should be 
offered them. Try six-man football, 
where every lineman is a ball handler. 
Here are the rules for your considera- 
tion: 

The bases of these rules are the rules 
as contained in the Official Interscholastic 
Football Rules of the National Federation 


of State High School Athletic Association, 
and the Official Intercollegiate Football 


o 


forward-pass it, backward (lateral)-pass it, or kick it before 
he crosses the line. Above are shown one running play, 
two laterals-beyond-the-line-of-scrimmage and a forward 
pass play, from the No. | formation. Other formations are 
shown below and on page 38. 


Rules of the National Collegiate Athletic 
Rules. The following articles provide for 
the differences between those rules and 
these. Points not covered in the following 
are provided for in these other two codes. 


ARTICLE I. Each team shall be com- 
posed of six players. 


ARTICLE II. The playing field shall be 
80 yards long and 40 yards wide. It 
shall be marked with cross lines 5 yards 
apart. The ball shall be put in play on 
the kickoff by kicking from the line 
20 yards from the goal that the kicking 
team is defending. (Since six men make 
up a team, the [Concluded on page 38] 
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A NEW SEASON 
... new equipment 
.. . and Bike still 
leads the field as the 
most popular sup- 
porter! 2 out of 
every 3 boys in high 
school and colle- 
giate sports wear 
Bike . . . according : ( 
to a recent survey 
made by the A. C. 
Nielsen Company. 


2,038 


60 YEARS AGO the first 
intercollegiate football game 
was played... between 
Harvardand Yale. Bike sup- 
porters date back a few years 
before that. Three generations of 
coaches have endorsed Bike as 
their favorite athletic supporter. 


BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dana E. Morrison, President 
41 West 25th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


New York City; A. S. Callaway, 275 Broadway e Chicago; 
Martin & Martin, 5 South Wabash Avenue e San Francisco; 
SALES AGENTS ee McDonald & Linforth, 420 Market Street e Southeastern 
States; John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers Street, New 
York City e Dallas; H.B. Hughes, 839% North Beckley Avenue 


ere 


Over the Field 


Dr. Krakower’s department this month is 
given over to a list of football books. Next 
month it will contain a selected list of books 
on health and physical education subjects, 
and a summary review of Neilson's and 
Cozens’ athletic achievement scales for high 
school students, based on tests given to 
79,000 boys and girls in California. 


Football books 


N the following list of books, only 
| those published after 1922 are in- 

cluded. An effort has been made to 
include all books on the technical 
phase of the game, but where readers 
notice omissions they are requested to 
notify the editor of them, and the ad- 
dendum will be made in a later issue. 
Readers desiring to purchase any of 
these books may do so through Scho- 
lastic Coach Bookshop at the publish- 
er’s price as listed. 


Crisler, Herbert O. and Wieman, Elton E. 
Practical Football. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. 242, illustrated— 
photographs and diagrams. $3. 

This best-seller of the 1934 football sea- 
son is now in its third printing. It pre- 
sents a technical picture and analysis of 
the game in all its departments, and is 
intended for -the coach and student of 
football. The first half of the book deals 
with the fundamentals; the second half 
with team strategy and tactics. Among 
the seventeen chapters are several that 
have been especially well received—those 
on line play, the running game, offensive 
formations, and defensive planning. The 
authors give fair treatment and appraisal 
to all systems of play, but where they 
feel that one method is superior to an- 
other they do not hesitate to say so. 


Anderson, Heartly; Kizer, Noble; Sayger, 
S. E. The Rainy Day Coach. Tiffin, Ohio: 
Sayger Sports Syndicate. Pp. 100, loose- 
- Illustrations with explanatory text. 
This is one of the unique series of 
poster-page size picture books which “Suz” 
Sayger has contributed to the cause of 
athletics. The pages are 16 by 11 inches, 
easily removable for posting on the bulle- 
tin board. The fundamental football skills 
are illustrated by Sayger’s large line draw- 
ings. 

Haughton, Percy D. Football and How to 
Watch It. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 
1924. Pp. 227, illustrated-photographs. $3. 

The famous Harvard coach wrote this 
shortly before he died. An understandable 
background is given the spectator, so that 
he will know how to watch and under- 
stand the battle between the offense and 
defense. Football is characterized as a 
four-ring circus with many things to look 
at, without knowing what to look for. 


Jones, Howard H. Football— How to 
Coach and Play It. Iowa City: Clio Press, 
1923. Pp. 128, illustrated—photographs and 
diagrams. $3. 

When Howard Jones was at Iowa he 
wrote this, and it is surprising how much 
of it still applies to the football he teaches 
today at Southern California. 


Johnston, Clement B. High School Foot- 
ball Manual of Fundamentals. Menominie, 


Wisconsin: The Athletic Supply Co.,* 1925. 
Pp. 71, illustrated—diagrams. $1. 

A pamphlet covering the fundamentals 
of football as presented by a coach to a 
high school squad, in the form of lectures, 
notes and field work. 

Lambert, F. A. How to Officiate Football. 
Columbus, O.: The Bexley Pub. Co., 1932. 
Pp. 90. $1. 

By the late famous referee, based on his 
22 years behind the whistle. 

Lieb, Tom. Line Coaching. Venice, Calif.: 
Tom Lieb. 42 photographs of the author 
demonstrating. 1930. $3. 

Line play as used at Notre Dame, and 
the unbalanced line formations, by the 
present Loyola (Los Angeles) and former 
Notre Dame coach. 

Langmark, Holger C. Football Condition- 
ing. New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 
1926. Pp. 48, illustrated—photographs. 
$1.50. 

Contains a series of drills, based on the 
Danish system of gymnastics, originaily 
arranged for the late Knute Rockne. Its 
keynote is suppleness, thus providing free- 
dom of movement, power and speed, in all 
situations. . 

Little, Lou and Sampson, Arthur. Lou Lit- 
tle’s Football. Leominster, Mass.: Leomin- 
ster Printing Co., 1934. P. 224, illustrated 
—diagrams. $2. 

A good reference, covering all points of 
the game as taught by Lou Little. He 
describes his method of training and ex- 
plaining the plays he uses. Sampson, the 
football expert of the Boston-Herald, dis- 
cusses scouting and watching the game. 

Little, Lou and Harron, Robert. How to 
Watch Football. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1935. Pp., 302, illustrated—pho- 
tographs and diagrams. $2.50. 


To be published next month. The Colum- 
bia coach and his press representative 
bring the art of watching a football game 
intelligently up to date. 

Lowman, Guy S. Practical Football and 
How to Teach It. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Co., 1927. Pp. 280, iliustrated—photo- 
graphs and diagrams. $3. 

The fundamentals of all positions and 
team play are covered. In addition, the 
author devotes chapters to training and 
conditioning, treatment of injuries, equip- 
ment, and scouting. 

Mills, Leroy N. Kicking the American 
Football. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1932. Pp. 181, illustrated—photographs 
and diagrams. $2.50. 

A text devoted entirely to the Mills 
placement method of kicking. The basic 
principle of the text is accurate kicking. 


National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. Official Interscholas- 
tic Football Rules, 1935. Chicago: National 
Federation of S.H.S.A.A. Pp. 96. 20 cents. 

This is the football code as devised by 
the national interscholastic sports govern- 
ing body, now the official rules for high 
schools in eleven states. 


National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. Football Play Situa- 
ations. 1935. Chicago: National Federation 
of S.H.S.A.A. Pp. 72. 30 cents for the 
edition based on the Official Interscholas- 
tic Rules. $1 for the edition based on the 


*The Athletic Supply Co., publisher of this 
book and several others listed here, is now the 
Athletic Book Co., Chicago, Illinois. 
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N.C.A.A. (intercollegiate) rules, except 
when obtained through the state high 
school athletic association office, when the 
price is considerably reduced for this 
edition. 

The National Federation issues this 
book in two editions: one based on the 
National Federation’s official interscholas- 
tic football rules; the other based on the 
intercollegiate (N.C.A.A.) rules. Football 
Play Situations is a textbook for the 
study of problems arising from the inter- 
pretation of the rules problems and game 
procedure. There are 273 problems and 
solutions. given. 

Oakes, Bernard F. Football Line Play. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1932. 
Pp. 258, illustrated—photographs and dia- 
grams. $3. 

An excellent guide for the line coach. 
All offensive and defensive phases of line 
play are covered. 

Pipal, J. A. Lateral Pass Technique and 
Strategy. Los Angeles: J. A. Pipal, Occi- 
dental College, 1930 and later supplements. 
Illustrated—diagrams. $2.50. 

Joe Pipal, veteran lateral pass special- 
ist, put into this book five years ago much 
of the material talked about today as 
something new. 

Rockne, Knute K. Coaching—The Way of 
the Winner. New York: The Devin-Adair 
Co., 1931. Pp. 266, illustrated — photo- 
graphs and diagrams. $65. 

The great coach’s fine contribution to 
the literature of football. The Notre Dame 
system complete, as the maestro taught it. 

Roper, William W. Football, Today and 
Tomorrow. New York: Duffield and Co., 
1927. Pp. 183, illustrated—photographs. 
$2.50. 

A narrative rather than an instructive 
book on the training, mental attitudes, 
and value of football. 

Spalding's Official Intercollegiate Football 
Guide. No. 200X of the Spalding Athletic 
Library. Edited by Walter R. Okeson. 
New York: American Sports Publishing 
Co., 1935. Pp. 306. Illustrated—photo- 
graphs. 35 cents. 

The 1935 edition contains as usual the 
Official Football Rules of the National 
Collegiate A. A. in convenient detachable 
form, reviews of the 1934 season, list of 
college coaches for 1935, schedule of col- 
lege games for 1935, records of outstand- 
ing football performances, and all the 
other data for which this annual has long 
been famous. In an editorial Walter Oke- 
son comments on the happier relationship 
that now exists between his Committee 
and the Football Rules Committee of the 
National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 

Stevens, Marvin A. and Phelps, Winthrop M. 
The Control of Football Injuries. New 
York: A. S. Barnes and Co., 1933. Pp. 241, 
illustrated—photographs. $3. 

An excellent book, profusely illustrated, 
on the prevention (function of coach and 
trainer) and treatment (function of the 
medical officer) of injuries. The authors 
discuss training, physio-therapy, types of 
injuries, and the region in which they 
occur. Required reading for the coach who 
lacks understanding of the important 
problem of injuries, how they are caused, 
and what can be done to keep them at a 
minimum. 

[Concluded on page 37] 
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CORN 


FLAKES 


* DEUCIOUSLY FLAyppep 


Moke than a million American 
boys are starting to train for 
football right now. They are 
taking the game seriously and 
conscientiously. And it is right 
that they should. For foot- 
ball is unsurpassed as a builder 
of manhood. 


Some of these boys will make teams— and 
some of them wen’t. But they'll all try hard. 
They'll go to bed early and try to eat the right 
kind of food. 

It’s here that Kellogg’s Corn Flakes can help. 
These crisp, golden flakes are nourishing and 
energy-producing. Yet they digest easily. 
Kellogg’s are used on the training tables of many 
colleges all over the country. 


As a suitable food for train- 
ing season, you can safely sug- 
gest Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. 
Not only are they good for 
breakfast, but they also make 
a satisfying, appetizing lunch. 
And laboratory tests prove 
that a bowl of Kellogg’s eaten 


before bedtime is an aid to restful sleep. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are always crisp, because 
they’re heat-sealed in the patented WAXTITE bag. 
Sold by grocers everywhere. Made by Kellogg 
in Battle Creek. 


«Tune in Kelloggs COLLEGE PROM 


A sparkling half-hour of song and rhythm. The thrills of sports. 

The excitement and color of a different campus every week! 

Every Fripay Nicut. 8:30 (E.D.T.). WJZ coast-to-coast Net- 
work — N. B.C. 


Kelloggs CORN FLAKES 
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A PROGRAM OF HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


The first of a series of six articles: In- 
tegrated program for the high school 


By W. G. Moorhead 


This is the first of a series of articles on a 
program of health instruction for the high 
school by the director of health and physical 
education for the state of Pennsylvania, De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The Pennsyl- 
vania curriculum, on which Mr. Moorhead is 
basing these articles, has been quite gener- 
ally accepted as one of the model programs 
of the country. 


PROGRAM of health instruc- 
A tion, to be effective, must be 

based on a philosophy of edu- 
cation designed to meet the modern 
needs of child life. This philosophy 
should recognize that the function of 
education, in its broadest concept, is 
a continuous reconstruction of experi- 
ences. The experiences of each day 
are founded on past experiences. With 
each new experience, a reorganization 
of all experiences takes place in the 
light of the new experience. It be- 
comes, therefore, the primary func- 
tion of the school to help children to 
acquire those understandings, atti- 
tudes, appreciations and basic skills 
which will enable them to adjust 
themselves most satisfactorily to life 
situations. 

Our programs in health instruction, 
both in elementary and high schools, 
have not been effective largely be- 
cause we have failed to grasp the so- 
cial implications of the program. We 
have become too much concerned with 
the presentation of mere textbook ma- 
terial and, under the guise of motiva- 
tion, accepted and used materials and 
procedures which have very little 
scientific justification. For example, 
thousands of children are _ being 
weighed and measured each year and 
their weight judged by an arbitrary 
so-called “normal” standard, which 
has no reasonabie justification. Again, 
in the selection of the materials of in- 
struction, we have too frequently ac- 
cepted any material that will make the 
teaching easier and the subject more 
interesting. Even our best literature 
has been changed beyond all recogni- 
tion to make ‘a Roman holiday” for 
our health rhymsters and by those to 
whom no literature is sacred if it can 
be used to “teach a moral or adorn a 
tale.” 

Another motivating device is that 
by which the child is asked to check 
his own health habits or practices and 
report to a teacher whom he wishes to 
please and whose disfavor he fears. 
We should be most careful not to set 
up procedure whose results, in other 
respects, are more serious than the 


conditions which they are designed to 
correct. 


Aim of this program 
The material in this series of arti- 
cles represents an attempt to organize 
a program in health instruction for 
grades seven to twelve that not only 
will meet the physical needs of the 
pupils of these ages, but also help 
them to appreciate its social implica- 
tions. The individual is valuable to so- 
ciety only in so far as he learns to 
cooperate in meeting the problems of 
the group. Prevention or transmission 
of disease is not an individual prob- 
lem, but one that concerns the entire 
social group. An understanding of 
physiology and hygiene is of value in 
meeting and understanding the indi- 
vidual health problems and their re- 
lation to community health problems. 
Several criteria have been devel- 
oped for the selection of topics or 
learning experiences in health instruc- 
tion. One of the best has been devel- 
oped by Dr. Oberteuffer of Ohio State 
University. It may be sketched as 
follows :* 
1. The content must be scientifically ac- 
curate 
2. The experiences should 
a. Foster the concept of health as in- 
volving mental and social aspects 
as well as physical 
b. Constantly interpret health from a 
social point of view 
c. Be selected from data of student 
life and linked to the life of the 
learner 
d. Be arranged on an activity basis 
e. Be progressively, selectively graded 
and measures of progress devel- 
oped 
f. Require the mastery of minimum 
of scientific terminology 
g. Provide frequent and specific op- 
portunity for correlation with other 
parts of the health program 


The topics developed in our pro- 
gram in Pennsylvania, together with 
their grade placement and periods as- 
signed to each, are as follows: 


No. of 
Unit Grade Periods 
Safety education .............. 7 4 
Selection of foods.............. 7 13 
Health of the respiratory 
system 7 14 
Hygiene of the home........ 7 5 
Physical activity and pos- 
ture 8 10 
Health of the skin, hair 
MINE TAREE: hccssscatncscosecscsacsss 8 7 
Hygiene of occupation.... 8 6 
Stimulants and narcotics 8 5 
Care of the injured.......... 8 8 


*Oberteuffer, D. Preliminary Study of Criteria 
for the Selection and Organization of Learning 
Experience in Health Instruction. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 


Choice and care of cloth- 


ing 9 6 
Community hygiene .......... 9 8 
Home care of the sick...... 9 14 
Care of children................ 9 8 
Care of the health of the 

SEROOL CUM cissesieccsoccssncse 10 7 
Hygiene of the circula- 

COPY SYSLEM ncccscccssccssessee 10 8 
Care of the organs of the 

Special SENSES ......c.c.crseee 10 9 
Control of infection .......... 10 12 
Nutrition and the health 

of the digestive system 11 10 
Mental and emotional 

health ll 10 
Rest and fatigue................ 11 6 
Body working as a whole 1] 10 
Science vs. fads and fal- 

lacies 12 10 
Professional health  ser- 

vice 12 8 
Vacation health ................ 12 8 
Racial health ....................0. 12 10 


In carrying out such a program, 
many problems arise concerning or- 
ganization and administration. There- 
fore, before proceeding with the de- 
velopment of the individual units, 
which will be done in the succeeding 
installments, the following recommen- 
dations and suggestions are indicated 
relative to time allotment, class organ- 
ization, materials of instruction, ob- 
jectives of the course, grade place- 
ment, methods of instruction and 


measuring results. 
I. ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 
A. Time Allotment 
1. Required time: one period per week 
is required of all pupils throughout 
the junior and senior high schools. 
The period should be the same length 
as that given to other courses. 
. Distribution of the required time 
a. Extensive plan: one period per 
week throughout the secondary 
school course 
or 
b. Concentrated plan: a minimum of 
three periods a week in the en- 
trance year to the senior high 
school, or the ninth year of the 
junior high school in addition to 
one period per week in the sev- 
enth and eighth years 
B. Organization of the Class 
1. The classes should be graded. The 
plan of alternation or cycle is satis- 
factory in small schools 
2. The number of pupils assigned to 
any one class should not exceed 
thirty-five 
3. It is desirable to schedule boys’ and 
girls’ classes separately 
C. Materials of Instruction 
1. Textbooks: As a minimum, textbooks 
should be purchased on the basis of 
20 percent of the school enrollment 
unless the enrollment is very small. 
This will provide one textbook for 
each pupil one day a week. This 
method permits the addition of new 


bo 


[Continued on page 39] 


The full stride of Eulace Peacock 
whose two victories over Jesse Owens 
in the A.A.U. championships proved 
the surprise of the 1935 season. Pea- 
cock ran the 100 meters in 10.2 and 
broke the accepted world's broad 
jump record, leaping 26 ft. 3 in. 


STARS OF THE 


SUMMER 
[For Your Bulletin Board] 


Elizabeth Kompa of Brooklyn leading her 
sister, Erna, to victory in the national outdoor 
220-yd. backstroke championship, in which 
two other sisters, Anna May Gorman and 
Johanna Gorman of Homestead, Pa., finished 
third and fifth. Top: Anna Mae Gorman (cen- 
ter) congratulating the Kompa sisters. 


The youngest national champion in 
the history of U. S. amateur sport: 
Mary Hoerger, II-year-old diving 
genius of Miami Beach, Fla., negoti- 
ating the 1'/2 forward somersault to 
contribute to her victory in the 3- 
meter board event. 


(Photos for Scholastic Coach by Owen Reed) 


WHY LEADING COACHES SAY “DRINK COCOMALT FOR 


a 


PEP AND ENDURANCE!” 


AT HOLMAN, John U. Nagle, Archie 

Hahn and other coaches endorse Coco- 
malt, the chocolate flavor food-drink. For 
Cocomalt supplies five important food essen- 
tials that help young athletes improve nutri- 
tion and gain pep and endurance. Made as 
directed, Cocomalt adds 70% more food- 
energy to milk and supplies Sunshine Vita- 


min D. Cocomalt is sold by grocery, drug and 

department stores. For a trial can, send 10c 

to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. CC-9, Hoboken, N. J. 
oe ane an 


(ocomalté 


mason, 
Prepared as directed, adds 
70% more food-energy to milk 


Cocomalt is accepted by 
the Committee on Foods 
of The American Medi- 
cal Association. Pre- 
pared by an exclusive 
process under scientific 
control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim 
milk, selected cocoa, 
barley malt extract, fla- 
voring and added Sun- 
shine Vitamin D. 
(Irradiated ergosterol.) 
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COACHES’ ASSOCIATIONS 


A new department to appear monthly with news 
from state high school coaches’ associations 


== HE movement among high school 
coaches toward state organization has 
been gaining steadily in the past few 
years. Most of the twenty-one state high 
school coaches’ associations now in organ- 
ization were formed in 1933 and 1934. The 
oldest of the organizations is the Minne- 
sota State Coaches’ Associatidn—1927. 

Unlike college coaches high school 
coaches find it more advantageous to or- 
ganize by states than nationally. The rea- 
sons are obvious: there are ten times as 
many high schools as there are colleges; 
high school coaches’ problems are local- 
ized in states and must be worked out with 
their respective state high school athletic 
associations. 

There is one high school coaches asso- 
ciation that is national in makeup—the 
Interscholastic Swimming Coaches’ Asso- 
ciation. The various national college-dom- 
inated coaches’ associations, such as the 
American Football Coaches’ Association 
and the National Association of Basket- 
ball Coaches, do not admit high school 
coaches to active membership. For them 
there is an allied membership, with lim- 
ited privileges. The most important event 
sponsored by each of these two organiza- 
tions is the national meeting, held usually 
in Chicago or New York, to which only 
the better-paid coaches can afford to go. 
The National Association of Basketball 
Coaches ‘issues a monthly bulletin edited 
by Secretary George R. Edwards of the 
University of Missouri. The American 
Football Coaches’ Association conducts, 
through Secretary William H. Cowell of 
the University of New Hampshire, a de- 
partment, “Yard Lines and Goal Posts” 
in The Athletic Journal. 

Recognizing the interest aroused and 
the news made by high school coaches’ as- 
sociations, Scholastic Coach with this issue 
inaugurates a department to appear 
monthly under the above title. The high 
school coaches’ associations of Idaho, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, Missouri, New Jersey, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Illinois and Wisconsin, 
and the Interscholastic Swimming Coaches’ 
Association, are represented by sections in 
this issue. As news develops in the future, 
the correspondents of these and other 
state high school coaches associations will 
send their material for publication in this 
department. All associations are invited 
to participate—Editor. 


New Jersey 


THE New Jersey Scholastic Coaches’ 
Association will hold its second annual 
meeting in the Rutgers University gym- 
nasium, New Brunswick, Friday, Sept. 20. 
At this meeting it is expected that fhe 
controversy over the new rule prohibiting 
spring football practice will again be 
brought to the floor. 

The Association went on record in favor of 
this measure last year when it was being con- 
sidered by the New Jersey Interscholastic 


Athletic Association. The measure was passed, 
and now there has been a strong reaction 
against it among the coaches. The legisla- 
tion still has its supporters, however, and 
there will probably be a sharp battle of words 
when the sides line up for debate at the 
meeting in New Brunswick this month. 

Officers of the Association, executive 
committee and working committees, are: 

Officers—President, Charles J. Schneid- 
er, Weequahic H. S., Newark; Vice-presi- 
dent, William L. Foley, Bloomfield; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, James A. MacIntyre, 
Morristown. 

Executive Committee—William Cartmill, 
Glen Ridge; Herbert Stine, Plainfield; Le- 
Roy Smith, Trenton; Charles W. Wilson, 
Madison; James M. Coleman, Asbury 
Park; James A. MacIntyre, Morristown; 
William Foley, Bloomfield, Charles J. 
Schneider, Weequahic H. S., Newark. 

Program and Entertainment Committee 
—Chairman, Robert Lechner, Hun School, 
Princeton; Samuel Yohn, Somerville; 
A. A. Neuschaeffer, Trenton; Frank Mc- 
Carthy, Cartaret; Robert Duncan, West- 
field. 

Coaching Ethics Committee—Chairman, 
Clarence L. Woodman, Montclair; Court- 
ney C. Wright, Union Hill; J. Walter 
Coffee, Cranford; Howard Bollerman, 
Bound Brook. 

Publicity Committee—Chairman, Guido 
Cavallaro, South Side H. S., Newark; 
Everett L. Hebel; William C. Denny, 
South River; William P. Woolley; LeRoy 
Haskins, Blair Academy; James E. 
Picken. 

Membership Committee—William Flynn, 
Morristown; Samuel Dubow; Carl Smith, 
Millburn; Albert K. McBride, Belleville. 


CHARLES J. SCHNEIDER 


THE Illinois High School Athletic 
Coaches’ Association has been organized 
ten years. This organization is the result 
of the efforts of a group of coaches cen- 
tered around Champaign-Urbana district, 
home of the University of Illinois. ‘To Les- 
ter Moyer of Champaign High School 
goes the credit for starting the organiza- 
tion on its way, to grow from an original 
membership of 25 to a total of 600 in 1935. 

Ten years ago the coach had no part in 
the annual High School Conference which 
is held in November each year at the 
State University. The proposal for a 
coaches’ organization met with the imme- 
diate approval of Athletic Director George 
Huff and the entire coaching staff of the 
university. Mr. Huff also made provisions 
for an auditorium where the coaches’ 
meetings could be held. 


There are three regular annual meetings: 
the fall meeting at the High School Confer- 
ence, the winter meeting at the state basket- 
ball tournament, and the spring meeting at 
the state interscholastic track and field meet, 
all taking place at the University. 

The fall meeting consists of a combina- 
tion of football and basketball instruction. 
Outstanding coaches from the midwest 
universities appear on these programs. 
The coach of the current state champion- 


ship high school basketball team also ap- 
pears to discuss his system of play. 

The March meeting is a combination of 
basketball and track, with expert lectures 
and demonstrations. In an_ exhibition 
game between two high school teams the 
proposed new rules are demonstrated and 
commented upon. 

The spring meeting is for football, with 
rule changes being demonstrated and dis- 
cussed. 

Memberships to the organization are of 
three types: active voting membership, allied 
membership, and honorary membership. 

Active membership includes only coaches 
actually engaged in (or directly associ- 
ated with) coaching in Illinois, and are 
otherwise acceptable to the organization. 
Each active membership shall be in the 
name of an individual and an institution, 
and only such institutions shall be eligible 
for membership as are members in good 
standing of the Illinois High School Ath- 
letic Association. 

Allied memberships include individuals 
who have been associated with coaching 
for three or more years, whether or not 
they are now actively engaged in coach- 
ing. Members who have been active and 
who are no longer connected with the in- 
stitution through which they were active 
are eligible for this membership. 

Honorary memberships are conferred at 
the pleasure of the Association upon two 
thirds vote of the Board of Control. 

The state of Illinois is divided into 46 
districts (counties) which the Association 
observes for local organization. The presi- 
dent of each of these districts is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Control. 


The state president appoints members 
of the following study groups or commit- 
tees from the membership: education, 
membership, program, press, coaching, 
basketball rules, football rules, and ofh- 
cials. 

The present state officers are: President, 
J. H. Trees; Vice-president, F. J. Friedli; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, Ross Anderson. 

No officer or Board of Control member 
receives compensation for his services. 

J. H. TREES 


‘THE Minnesota State Coaches’ Associa- 
tion was organized in May 1927. Starting 
with a small membership its growth was 
steady until today all coaches whose 
schools are members of the State High 
School League automatically become mem- 
bers. At first the Association sought to 
organize the coaches in each of the thirty- 
two athletic districts of the state, with 
occasional meetings for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of the coaches and 
for discussing certain athletic reforms 
deemed necessary. The success of this 
plan is still questionable, but efforts are 
being continued in an attempt to carry 
it out to a greater extent. 

The Association meets semi-annually, 
during the state basketball tournament in 
March and again during the state track 
meet in May. The present officers are: 
President, R. C. Tapp, Minneapolis; Vice- 
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president, Sam Ettinger, South St. Paul; 
Secretary, H. J. Roels, Chisholm. 

In Minnesota all interscholastic ath- 
letics are in charge of the State Board 
of Control, consisting of five directors and 
an executive secretary. The board has 
general supervision over all contests be- 
tween schools which are members of the 
State High School League, has full charge 
of all state tournaments and inter-scho- 
lastic meets, decides on eligibility, inter- 
prets rules, provides punishment for 
violation of rules, etc. The Coaches’ Asso- 
ciation was organized primarily for the 
purpose of acting in an advisory capacity 
to this board. It was felt that certain 
athletic reforms could be best realized by 
a strong coaches organization working in 
conjunction with the State Board of Con- 
trol. Although the coaches have no repre- 
sentation on this board, it has recently 
been arranged that the Association’s pres- 
ident, Mr. Tapp, be permitted to sit in 
on all future meetings as a representative 
of the Coaches’ Association. This, no doubt, 
will lead to greater understanding and 
cooperation between the two groups. 


In the past there has been no definite 
means of bringing before the Board of Con- 
trol any of the problems confronting the state 
high school coaches, except by letter. This 
method of procedure has never worked out 
in a satisfactory manner and it was the unan- 
imous opinion of the coaches that a more 
congenial relationship would exist between 
both parties if the plan explained above 
would be put into operation. 

The March meeting of the Coaches’ As- 
sociation was held at the Curtis Hotel in 
Minneapolis. Motion pictures of 1934 Uni- 
versity of Minnesota football games were 
shown to several hundred high school and 
college coaches, after which there were 
talks by Bernie Bierman, Dave MacMillan 
and others. The business meeting which 
followed was taken wp mostly by a discus- 
sion of the proposed changes in the bas- 
ketbali rules, election of officers, and 
plans for making the Coaches’ Association 
a better and stronger organization. 

The May meeting, held during the State 
High School Track and Field Meet, was 
attended by more than one hundred 
coaches. Red Dawson, backfield coach at 
the University, talked on Minnesota’s 
prospects for next fall, as did Dave Mac- 
Millan, who discussed the changes in the 
basketball rules and their effect on the 
game during the coming season. O. E. 
Smith, state executive secretary of the 
State High School League, gave his views 
on the advantages of a cooperative rela- 
tionship between the Coaches’ Association 
and the State Board of Control. 

Several important changes in coaching po- 
sitions have taken place during the past few 
months. Roy Oen, former Minnesota Univer- 
sity captain and football coach at Hibbing 
High School, has accepted a position at 
Oberlin College as assistant football and bas- 
ketball coach. Walter Haas, another former 
Minnesota captain, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. Vernon L. Morrison, head coach 
at Hutchinson since 1931, was named head 
coach and athletic director of St. Cloud Tech- 
nical School to succeed Warren E. Kash, who 
resigned to become head coach at the St. 


Cloud Teachers’ College. 
H. J. ROEIS 


AT the last meeting of the Kansas High 
School Athletic Coaches’ Association on 
May 17 at Wichita, the following matters 
were taken up for consideration, and reso- 


lutions were passed to have these matters 
referred for action to the Board of Con- 
trol of the Kansas State High School Ath- 
letic Association: 


It was recommended that more time be 
allowed between the semi-final and final 
games of the regional basketball tournaments; 
that the state tournament be held one week 
earlier than this year, when it was held 
March 21, 22, 23; that the semi-final games 
of the state tournament be played Saturday 
morning and the final game Saturday night, 
instead of the semi-finals at two and three 
o'clock in the afternoon and the final at nine 
o'clock that evening. 

It was recommended that the teams par- 
ticipating in the regional and state tour- 
naments receive a larger refund in order 
to be able to defray actual travelling ex- 
penses. 
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Two years ago the Coaches’ Association 
transmitted to the Athletic Association rec- 
ommendations for establishment of schools for 
football and basketball officials and for rais- 
ing the standards of officiating in this state. 
These recommendations were acted upon 
favorably and the results have been encour- 
aging. Last fall further recommendations 
along the same line were not acted upon. 

At the annual meetings of the Coaches’ 
Association, held in conjunction with the 
Idaho Educational Association, of which it 
is department, discussions are held on 
various phases of coaching, led by promi- 
nent coaches. 

The officers of the Association are: 
President, David K. Taylor, Franklin 
High School, Boise; Secretary, Charles 
Gill, Payette High School, Payette. 

DAVID K. TAYLOR 


Dallas J Sarnel 


Tad Wieman and his South Texas High School team which won by a field goal 
from a team of picked schoolboy players from the northern section of the 
state coached by Ted Cox, in a game which brought to a climax the coaching 
school sponsored by the Texas High School Football Coaches’ Association at 
Dallas. See "Coaching School Review" in this issue for further details. 


It was recommended that no school be per- 
mitted to start basketball practice before 
Dec. |. A similar rule holds in football, for 
which no team may start practice before 
Sept. |. 

It was recommended that the Class A 
and B classifications of schools be ob- 
served in the track championships, as it is 
in other sports. 

The State Association has been requested 
to sponsor a round-table discussion of 
athletics during the annual State Teach- 
ers’ Association Convention held in No- 
vember. 

The Coaches’ Associations officers were 
re-elected for the 1935-36 year: President, 
Bailey Ricketts, Parsons; Ist Vice-presi- 
dent, Ben Woods, Russell; 2d Vice-presi- 
dent, Leo Liljestrom, Ford; Sgt.-at-Arms, 
R. M. Godlove, Leavenworth; Publicity 
Director, E. A. Cairns, Hutchinson; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, E. B. Weaver, Topeka. 

* -E, B. WEAVER 


T HE Idaho State Association of High 
School Coaches is at present doing little 
more than maintaining an organization 
against a time when such an organization 
will be needed. Up to the present time the 
organization of the Idaho State High 
School Athletic Association, which includes 
in its membership both coaches and ad- 
ministrators of the member high schools, 
has been adequate to take the care of such 
problems as have arisen. Its annual meet- 
ings are open to discussion and freely 
used for that purpose. 


THE Missouri State High School 
Coaches’ Association was formed in the 
fall of 1934 by a group of coaches who 
were attending the football clinic of the 
University of Missouri. These men formed 
a temporary body and laid plans for a 
meeting of a group of representative 
coaches from over the state at the basket- 
ball clinic in December, for the purpose 
of forming a permanent organization and 
adopting a constitution. 


The purposes of the organization are: To 
add greater dignity to the coaching profes- 
sion; to elevate interscholastic athletics to a 
higher plane in the scheme of education; to 
foster and encourage a better understanding 
among coaches of the various sections of the 
state; to maintain high standards of sports- 
manship. 

Organization meetings were held in the 
Cape Girardeau, Flat River, Kansas City, 
Kirksville, St. Joseph, Rolla, St. Louis 
City, St. Louis County, Warrensburg and 
Springfield districts, members were en- 
rolled and the Missouri State High School 
Coaches’ Association was under way. 

At the meeting the the Association’s 
Board of Control in May it was decided 
to place before the membership, at the 
general meeting during the basketball clinic 
in December, suggestions for improving 
the arrangements at the district and state 
basketball tournaments, and for separat- 
ing the track and field classifications so 
that Class A would not be competing in 
the same group with Classes B and C. 

[Turn to next page] 
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Many coaches are dissatisfied with the 
new 200-yard, 39-inch high hurdle event 
which was adopted for use by Missouri 
high schools last spring, at the recommen- 
dation of the national track and field rules 
committee. These protests will be heard at 
the December meeting. 

The Association joined with the University 
of Missouri in putting on a football clinic on 
August 24 at Columbia. Coaches Don Faurot 
and Chauncey Simpson of the University and 
Jimmy Conzelman of Washington University 
were in charge. Much time was given to the 
discussion of the National Federation rules 
which Missouri will use for the first time this 
fall. 

All high school coaches in Missouri are 
urged to join the Missouri Association. 
The dues are fifty cents a year. Join by 
simply sending your name, address and 
dues to the secretary, C. E. Potter, St. 
James, Mo. 


Reaves Peters, president of the Mis- 
souri Coaches and coach at Northeast 
High in Kansas City, spent the vacation 
playing golf and loafing. 

Bert Fenenga, vice-president of the 
Missouri organization and fiery football 
coach of Cleveland High in St. Louis, spent 
the summer as an instructor in a boys’ 
camp near the Quetico National Park in 
Canada. 

Ed Potter, secretary-treasurer, spent 
the summer working for the North Ameri- 
can Tank Car Co. in Tulsa, Okla., and 
writing letters to secretaries of the dis- 
trict organizations, of which very few were 
ever answered. 

Frank Carideo, former Missouri Uni- 
versity football coach and honorary life- 
time member of this association, has been 
apopinted assistant at Mississippi State 
College. 

Arnold Embree of Marceline, former 
ace of Don Faurot’s Kirksville Bulldogs, 
is teaching and coaching at M. M. A... 
Levi Craig, Mexico High School coach 
attended the summer session of M. U., 
working towards his master’s degree .. . 
Other coaches who were in school at Mis- 
souri were Glen Smith of Columbia, get- 
ting some advanced education; George 
Stuber, formerly of Carrolton, who has 
moved up to his home town and alma 
mater, St. Joseph Central; Bob Blanken- 
baker of Boonville and Lawrence Bush- 
man of Warrenton; Berle Adams of 
Brunswich who was married in June and 
honeymooned in summer school; Kenneth 
Cleeton of Higbee, who worked on his 
master’s degree . . . Doc. Lockridge of 
Fayette was married in June to Oleta 
Mathis of Moberly and after a trip to 
Colorado spent the remainder of the sum- 
mer playing ball with the Columbia Mer- 
chants. . . Johnny Cooper, coach at Cen- 
tralia last year, is located at Carrolton 
this fall. succeeding George Stuber. 
Burt Moore of Fulton spent the summer 
working with Miss Helen Stephens, Ful- 
ton High School sensation, grooming her 
for a berth on the 1936 Olympic team. . . 
D. A. Pierce, popular Moberly coach, 
worked on his master’s at M. U. this 
summer. . Bud Protiva, formerly of Shel- 
bina, is going to Hannibal this fall, replac- 
ing Dutch Mashoff. Guy Curtwright is 
Protiva’s successor at Shelbina. . H. R. 
Newman of Kansas City Westport attend- 
ed summer school at Wisconsin. . John 
Laury, Kansas City Manual, caught all 
of the fish in the Lake of the Ozarks dur- 
ing his vacation. Harry Slaymaker, 
Kansas City Central, golfed and loafed 
the summer away. . H. E. Selvidge, Kan- 
sas City Paseo, and Louis House, Kansas 


City Southwest, spent the summer at 
Camp So-so, Big Bay, Michigan. . Several 
St. Louis coaches spent the summer work- 
ing on the city playgrounds. Carl Kamp 
of McBride was assistant superintendent 
of recreation, having charge of the swim- 
ing pools and directing the baseball 
leagues of the municipal organization. . . 
Otto Rost of McKinley was director of the 
board of education playgrounds. . Tom 
Stanton of St. Louis University High was 
supervisor of the Municipal Playgrounds 
. . Charles Naylor, Beaumont track coach, 
did recreation work on the public play- 
grounds. . Merril Bailey, St. Louis Cen- 
tral football coach, spent the summer in 
lowa with his folks. . Louis Kittlauis of 
Central received his master’s degree from 
Indiana U. . Roland Nueman of Central 
spent the summer fishing on the Minne- 
sota lakes. . L. H. Markland of Central 
toured the west after inspecting his min- 
ing interests in Colorado. . Vernon Brad- 
burn of Central holed up in a cabin on 
the Maramac River in Crawford county 
and lived the life of a hermit. . Bill Rapp, 
former basketball coach of the Missouri 
School of Mines and more recently ath- 
letic director of Rolla High School, has 
quit the profession and will devote his 
time to the management of a sporting 
goods store in Emporia, Kansas. . Bill 
Bunge of Bland has moved to Cuba High 
School, succeeding L. H. McElvain. 
Grant Perkins survived the Maramac 
River flood at Steeleville. . John Simmons, 
Mt. Grove coach for the past six years, 
was recently appointed freshman football 
coach at M. U. . Wade Lowell, just out 
of school at Kirksville, is in charge of all 
athletics at Pierce City. . George Ram- 
sey, Clinton High School coach, repre- 
sented a book company during the vaca- 
tion. . Among those enrolled in Southwest 
Teachers’ College for the summer session 
were Coaches Gillman of Wheaton, George 
Hart of Reeds Springs, W. W. Carter of 
Steele and Hedgepath of Birchtree. . Don- 
ald Ashley, Chester Elmore and Oral 
Spurgeon, °35 graduates of Springfield 
Teachers’, are coaching at Rogersville, 
Winona, and Morrisville respectively. 
Ashley at Rogersville will assist George 
Riley who is also superintendent. 


The secretaries of the district organiza- 
tions who would like to have the news of 
their districts published each month in this 
department must send their copy to the 
state secretary before the first of each 
month. 

C. E. POTTER 


Wisconsin 


ORGANIZED at Madison in the spring 
of 1934, the Wisconsin High School 
Coaches’ Association in its first year ac- 
complished a surprisingly large amount of 
work, which the president attributes to 
the whole-hearted cooperation and the en- 
thusiasm of the membership for their new 
organization. 

Four meetings were held during the 
year, at which high school and college 
coaches spoke of different phases of the 
principal interscholastic sports in which 
Wisconsin engages — football, basketball, 
baseball, boxing, track and field, and 
tennis. 


The Association has every reason to feel 
proud of its achievement in developing state- 
wide clinics in basketball. These were held in 
seven cities during the 1934-35 season, and 
contributed enormously to the banner year 
which basketball enjoyed in Wisconsin. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


Research and studies conducted 


Late last spring several committees 
were set up with a definite objective of 
research and service. The committee on 
wrestling, headed by L. L. Cunningham of 
West Allis, carried on an extensive sur- 
vey of wrestling in Wisconsin and the 
United States. These findings, which can 
be obtained by writing Mr. Cunningham, 
show the progress this sport is making 
both intramurally and interscholastically. 
They show the schools in Wisconsin which 
are carrying wrestling programs, and in- 
dicate a clear trend toward more interest 
in inter-school sport. The study also shows 
the number of schools in every other state 
with programs. The Association has since 
gone on record as favoring the growth of 
the sport, and is hopeful that Lawrence 
College will hold an invitation tournament 
this coming year to put wrestling on a 
state basis. 

The Basketbal! Tournament Committee 
has spent perhaps more time and energy 
than any other group. Meeting twice in 
Madison and again at Wisconsin Rapids, 
it has sought to find out what the state 
wants in the way of tournament reorgan- 
ization, and hopes in this way to present 
their findings to the State Board of Con- 
trol. Willis Jones of Madison heads this 
group. 

The Committee on Track Rules is also 
about to launch a survey, the results of 
which will guide the committee in making 
its recommendations to the W.I.A.A. for 
changes in the track and field rules. This 
committee is headed by Ivan Cahoon of 
Green Bay. 

At the last meeting of the Association all 
officers who had served during the first year 
were re-elected: President, Louis E. Means, 
Green Bay; Vice-president, Cabby Ewers, 
Wausau; Secretary, Louis A. Erickson, Shore- 
wood. The committees set up by the chair 
represent every section of the state from both 
large and small schools. The W.I.A.A. has in- 
vited the Association to elect one of their 
number to the state rules committee, and 
Russell Rippe, of Madison, has been elected 
to this post. 

LOUIS E. MEANS 


Oklahoma 


O RGANIZED on Jan. 7, 1935, in Okla- 
homa City, the Oklahoma High School 
Coaches’ Association is perhaps the young- 
est member of the family of state high 
school coaches’ associations that has grown 
to such healthy proportions during the 
past few years. 

For several years, Oklahoma coaches 
and athletic directors have felt a growing 
need for the formation of such an associa- 
tion, for the improvement of officiating, 
and development of young officials; for 
creating a feeling of fellowship and good 
will toward one another, and keeping 
Oklahoma athletes in Oklahoma. 

At the organization meeting, it was 
agreed by the members present to include 
in our membership coaches of all sports 
in both colleges and high schools. 


It was also agreed to grant the privilege 
of membership to ex-coaches regardless of 
their present profession. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Guy Lookabaugh, Northeaster State 
Teachers College, Tolequah; Vice-President, 
Rankin Williams, Southwester State Teachers 
College, Weatherford; Secretary-treasurer, Roy 
LeCrone, Shawnee High School, Shawnee. 

After election of the executive officers, 
another election was held to elect four mem- 

[Concluded on page 35] 
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Attendance at Indiana’s 1935 championship game was 
15 ,000—twice that of any other tournament final. Omit- 
ting Illinois, Ohio, and New Jersey, Indiana drew al- 
most as many as did all other tournaments combined. 


Now, note this fact. The tournament floor at Butler 
Fieldhouse, and more than 90% of all gymnasium 
floors in Indiana, are finished with Seal-O-San. 


Championship basketball and capacity attendance are 
furthered wherever Seal-O-San is used. Today, more 
than 3500 coaches know that a non-slippery Seal-O-San 
floor speeds up plays, keeps winning combinations intact 
by preventing floor injuries, and provides a beautiful 
setting for the type of game spectators want to see. 

Consider Indiana’s record—and consider Seal-O-San 
for your gym floor—now. Write today for full details. 


SEAL -O'SAN 


THE NON-SLIPPERY GYM FLOOR FINISH 


Here is why more than 3500 schools 
have floors finished with Seal-O-San 


It is positively non-slippery 
It requires no skilled labor 
Seal-O0-San a scrubbing 
It oufwears ordinary finishes 


It provides a’beautiful floor 
LF eo 
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If a team has an exceptionally fast 
safety man, there is another method of 
playing ends who come down under kicks, 
a method devised to give the safety man 
a good chance for a long runback. As soon 
as the defensive ends are sure the play is 
a punt, they drop back and, with the help 
of a halfback, take eut the two ends who 
are down under the punt. The fullback, 
who is backing up the line, blocks the 
first opposing lineman down the field, 
thus setting the stage for a long runback. 
“If you’ve a nice nifty boy back there, 
that’s one way to help him. If your own 
line isn’t aggressive enough to have much 
chance of blocking a punt, you should 
change your tactics and try to shake the 
safety man loose. 


Wallace Wade 
Head Coach, Duke Univ. 


Di the one-week course under 
his own direction at Duke Univer- 
sity, Head Coach and Director of 
Athletics Wallace Wade reiterated his 
own belief in football simplicity and re- 
vealed through an analysis of his team’s 
performance that Duke is the team it is 
because of its mastery of detail. 

Coach Wade believes that high school 
teams should be constructed along the 
same lines he follows in building the Duke 
team: every player soundly trained in the 
fundamentals, a smooth execution of a 
limited number of plays, and a judicious 
use of these plays in sequences that, 
through the sequence itself, becomes a 
form of deception. 

“Every player soundly trained in the 
fundamentals,” says Coach Wade, but he 
is the first to admit that a high school 
coach has many an obstacle in his path 
to prevent the accomplishment of this 
goal. There are the factors of limitation 
of time, of players and of coaching assist- 
ance. Compared to the high school coach, 
the college coach who is “at the top” has 
these in abundance. But the high school 
coach must carry on regardless, and make 
the most of the time, the players and the 
coaching assistance (if any) at his dis- 
posal. 

Each day throughout the year, with per- 
haps a respite on the days before and 
after games, Coach Wade puts his line- 
men through (1) two and one blocking 
and charging, (2) hitting the charging 
machine, (3) tackling and blocking the 
dummy. He has the backs do (1) one and 
two blocking, blocking linemen going down 
under punts, and (3) backfield handling 
of the ball, working with the center. 

Wade stresses blocking punts and rush- 
ing the kicker almost as much as he 
stresses protecting his own kicker. He 
spends much time in teaching players to 
block punts and thinks timing has much 
to do with a player’s effectiveness in 
blocking them. His punt blockers slice in 
as quickly as possible to the lane directly 
in front of the kicker, leaping high into 
the air with their arms over their heads 
(the arms may be crossed or straight). 
This stopping short of the kicker and 


leaping up into the air avoids the penalty 
of roughing the kicker. 

Having a punt blocked, a pass inter- 
cepted or a fumble recovered are the 
three most serious causes of throwing a 
team off its stride and resulting in dam- 
age that may prove to be irreparable. 
The best of teams are victims of these 
mishaps at the most inopportune mo- 
ments, but a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble can be avoided by emphasizing the 
details that make for sure-handed playing. 

In offensive line play Wade emphasizes 
a comfortable, balanced stance, a quick 
hard charge, a shoulder block for first 
contact and the maintenance of this con- 
tact either by a continuance of the 
shoulder block or a quick conversion into 
some other block that will insure the con- 
tact. He believes in blocking that will 
split defensive linemen to the side, rather 
than that which drives them straight back. 
Hence, his emphasis on one-two blocks on 
key defensive men, and angle blocks on 
those who can be handled singly. 

Once his team has the ball in the mid- 
dle of the field, Wade wants his quarter- 
back to aim for the long gain. He is not 
particularly interested in gaining ten 
yards in four downs. Four downs cost too 
much in the way of expended energy. Bet- 
ter to punt and depend on your system 
for nailing the ball-carrier in his own 
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back yard, if you can reasonably count on 
gaining ten yards on the exchange. It is 
a much easier way of gaining ten yards, 
when your open running and passing at- 
tack fails. Perhaps it will click the next 
time you have the ball. A sample of what 
Duke uses in the open game may be seen 
in five of the six plays on page 11. 


E. E. “‘Tad"’ Wieman 


Line Coach, Princeton Univ. 


and 
Ted Cox 
Head Coach, Tulane Univ. 


GAME between two picked teams 

of the outstanding high school 

football players in the state of 
Texas, the one team coached by Tad 
Wieman of Princeton, the other by Ted 
Cox of Tulane, brought to an interesting 
climax the third annual coaching school 
sponsored by the Texas High School Foot- 
ball Coaches’ Association at Southern 
Methodist University in Dallas. 

The high school players, divided into 
North Texas and South Texas teams, prac- 
ticed ‘and gave demonstrations daily 
throughout the week under their respective 
coaches. On the final day the two teams, 
distinctly uniformed, met in the High- 
land Park stadium before 4,000 spectators. 
Wieman’s South Texas team defeated 


McKenney’s blocking assignments 
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Cox’s Northern stars by virtue of a field 
goal kicked by Bill Audish, one of the 
few Class B players on the lot. It was 
a 23-yard kick, from a difficult angle, with 
a fair wind blowing across the path of 
the ball. 

As expected, the game proved largely 
a defensive duel, with occasional flashes 
of brilliance on attack by both teams. 
Fumbles were frequent, especially in the 
early portion of the game, and both teams 
encountered no little trouble in complet- 
ing passes, the general rule being that 
more were intercepted than completed. 

Both teams tried to score on long passes 
with the wind in their favor. Wieman’s 
team completed the pass in Diagram 33 
several times to the left end, Williams of 
Hillsboro, and to Patrick, the Polytechnic 
Fort Worth short man on the left. The 
Northern team tried on several occasions 
to complete the long pass in Diag. 28 
of Cox’s plays with Darrell Tully, East- 
land left end, throwing, but to no avail. 
Tully had shown in practice that he could 
throw the ball 60 yards with ease and 
Cox put this play in his quarterback’s 
repertoire for his sake. One of the longest 
gains from scrimmage was made by Pat- 
rick, of the Southern team, on the play 
in Diagram 31. At this stage the South- 
erner’s punished the Northern line ter- 
rifically, with Bill Audish ramming the 
line with the play in Diagram 32. 

The Cox-coached boys, clad as Tulane’s 
green wave, had their best luck with the 
basic Tulane play shown in Diagram 24, 
with Capt. Stidger of Amarillo carrying 
the ball. Morris White, the Lubbock ace, 
also had good pickings carrying the ball 
on the same play with a shift to the left. 

Both teams used the 6-2-2-1 defense 
similar to the ones placed against the for- 
mations in the diagrams. The pass defense 
of both teams was most effective as the 
statistics of the game show. 

Wieman’s South team scored 8 first 
downs to 3 for the North. However, the 
North’s first downs came consecutively in 
the third period, when they missed a 
golden opportunity to score. They were 
frustrated largely through the efforts of 
Capt. Ki Aldrich of Temple and Audish, 
the Southern linebackers. 

The game was a great success from 
every standpoint. In spite of the short 
training period, there was not a single 
injury. On two occasions, players failed to 
rise, but they recovered before the time- 
out period had elapsed. On the other hand, 
there was no holding back, as both coaches 
had inspired their teams with a keen de- 
sire to win the game. 

The following outline of football organ- 
ization, presented by Ted Cox, was well 
received by the coaches: 

I. What formation should you use? 
1. Use the one you know best, but should 


make a choice between emphasizing offen- 
sive and defensive styles of football. 
II. Offensive style of football 
1. Avoid kicking as long as possible 
2. Longer you hold on to ball, less chance 
of opponents’ scoring 
3. Continually striving for first down and 
touchdowns 
a. Devote more time to perfection of 
offense 
4. You need a varied offense to keep op- 
ponents guessing 
5. Devote time to kicking and to defensive 
game; however, don’t rely on this de 
partment to score touchdowns and do 
not use any major amount of time 
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KNEES NEED 


this NEW 
ACE Knee Bandage 


RECENT improvement of the all- 
adhesive tape knee bandage devel- 
oped by Duke Simpson, well-known 
athletic team trainer. This new tech- 

nique features easier application with 
greater mobility and more support. 

The materials used are a strip of felt, 10 
to 13 inches long, about 4“ thick; two or 
three strips of adhesive tape, 3 inches wide 
by 20 to 24 inches long and one 4-inch 
ACE, the all-cotton, elastic without rub- 
ber, bandage. 

You will find that this bandage supports 
knees and enables tackles and backfield 
men to withstand the shocks of blocking. 
For complete information, write us. 


Helpful information and fifteen bandaging techniques are 
described in the “Ace Athletic Manual”. If you do not have 
a copy send for one and we shall gladly mail one to you. 


ACE BANDAGE - ELASTIC without Rubber and WASHABLE 


Made by BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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6. You believe by trying a number of 
plays that some will click and turn into 
touchdowns 

. You feel that offensive football is easier 
on linemen and harder on backs 

a. Have to have spot runners ready 

8. Quick kick should be a part of your 

game 


“N 


III. Drawing plays: Things one should know if 
receiving a lot of plays from various 
sources, in order to incorporate them cor- 
rectly into one’s formation and offense 
1. Must have connectedness, in order to be 

deceptive and scout-proof 


Cox’s Tulane plays 


24. Basic play of the Tulane offense 


x 


25. Tailback spinner to weak side 


Xx 


26. Lateral-pass sequel to above 


Xx X 


28. Sequel to No. 27 


2. Must be speed or power, not a combi- 
nation 
3. Know how to pull linemen in order to 
hit close and wide man 
a. A halfback, running guard, and 
tackle 
b. Halfback and running guard 
c. Running guard and _ tackle 
4. Don’t take chances on men slipping 
through middle in order to get more 
down field blocking 
a. Be careful of assigning center 
5. Put one on one whenever possible 
6. Choosing right type of block 
a. Crab when remote 
b. Double-team if directly over 
c. If directly over and have only one 
blocker, give option of choosing 
shoulder or crab 
7. Every play should be strong in itself 


(There may be exceptions to all above rules) 


IV. Polishing offense (highest development of 

backfield coaching in the main) 

1. Constructive criticism 

2. Time is a great teacher (perseverance) 

3. More effective with greater percentage 
of dummy scrimmage, because you can 
check linemen better 

4. Some actual scrimmage when putting in 
new plays 

5. With the count 

6. Work more on key plays 


7. Lineman down field blocking 
a. Watch for offside 

8. Whole squad taking part in dummy 
scrimmage 

9. Separate into team signal drill (15 yards 
from goal line and walk back) 

10. Length of whole field, signal drill and 
walk back 


V. Work charts 


1. Work chart for the first month of prac- 
tice, or before the first real tough game, 
must include the following team exercises 

a. Regular scrimmage 

b. Dummy scrimmage (practically every 
day) 

c. Team signal drill (every day) 

d. Spot scrimmage 

e. Covering kicks (quite a bit early) 

f. Returning punts 

g. Kick-off work, offense and defense 
(cover early) 

h. Forward pass, offense and defense 

. Group work (practically every day) 

j. Roll blocking (every day but Friday, 
and try to get it in before squad 
assembles) 

k. Tackling (every day, and try to get 
it in before squad assembles) 

. Warm up (every day; includes kick- 
ing, catching punts, ends and pass- 
ers together, linemen catching from 
mediocre passers, grass drill) 

m. Defense by team 

n. Point after touchdown (depends on 
ability of kickers) 


VI. Lateral passing 


1. Types 
a. Set laterals, particularly those be- 
hind the line of scrimmage, and 
set off of punt return and kick-off, 
among which are _ included, but 
which we will not discuss, reverses 


1. Wherever possible, do not have 
passers and receivers running 
to the side 


2. Technique 


b. Forward lateral 
c. Impromptu or optional laterals 


2. Advantages of lateral passing 


a. Crowd pleaser 

b. Enable you to strike to the flank 
with speed and deception 

c. Causes the defense to be spread 

d. Very invigorating when fatigue has 
set in in the fag end of the season 

e. Works directly against one of the 
basic laws of pass defense, that 
when the ball is thrown, get to it 

f. Has caused the defense in some 
cases to tackle high 


3. Disadvantages 


a. Boys must be sold on idea 

b. Takes extremely good ball handler 

c. Some danger of not getting maxi- 
mum down-the-field blocking 

d. Particularly in the impromptu lat- 
eral, there is danger of giving the 
other team the ball 
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Paul ‘’Tony”’ Hinkle 


Basketball Coach, Butler Univ. 


TUDENTS of basketball who have 
seen Tony Hinkle’s Butler University 
team in action retain one impression 
above all others: that the Butler attack 
never seems to be at a loss to know what 
to do. What its component parts consist 


Short punt by Wieman 
X 


30. Tailback plunge 
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31. Fake tailback plunge 
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of, and how Coach Hinkle correlates them 
into a way to victory, were revealed to 
coaches attending the coaching schools at 
Butler University and Northeastern Uni- 
versity, where Hinkle, assisted by one of 
his former pupils, Archie Chadd, coach of 
Anderson High School, 1935 Indiana state 
champions, gave a week’s course on his 
system of play. 

The basis of the attack against a man- 
to-man defense consists of maintaining a 
distribution of players in five areas in the 
frontcourt, the passing of the ball and 
circulation of these players according to 
certain laws of passing and cutting, and 
the ability of the players to make the 
proper choices among the options afforded 
by each situation. 

The five areas which the players are to 
use to maintain separation are marked off 
in the diagram “Position areas for Hinkle’s 
continuity” on the next page. 

The areas are known by the numbers 1, 
2, 3, 4, 5. The players circulate according 
to the movement of the ball and of the two 
players handling the ball at the instant. 
When two players find themselves in the 
one area, it is up to one of them to clear 
out and go into the unoccupied area. Ob- 
servance of the following formula for pass- 
ing and cutting is a great aid to main- 
taining the separation desired and of sig- 
nalling the course each player will follow 
after he has made a pass: 

(1) Player passing the ball straight for- 
ward should run by on either side 
of the receiver. 

(2) Player passing the ball cross-court 
and backward should run in front 
of (inside) receiver. 

(3) Player passing the ball cross-court 
and forward should run behind (out- 
side) receiver. 

Player passing the ball directly 
cross-court, from side to center, 
should run outside. Player passing 
the ball directly cross-court from 
center to side should run inside. 
Player passing the ball straight 
back may do anything. If, for in- 
stance player deep in Area 4 back- 
passes, for safety, to player in Area 
2, player in Area 4 may cut out to 
end of his area, receive return pass 
from player in Area 2 and then the 
two players may attempt to score 
by means of any one of the options 
diagrammed on the next page. 

These options show the range of the 
possibilities for these two players only. 
The same options hold for a similar ex- 
change on the opposite side of the court, 
between players in Areas 3 and 1. As 
many others hold for exchanges between 
players in other areas, such as player in 
Area 2 passing to player in Area 5 (the 
pivot play), 4 passing to 5, ete. 

On the 2 to 4 exchange the following 
is intended to supplement the diagrams: 

Option 1—note that player running out 
to the end of Area 4 stays a few feet (a 
yard or more) from the sideline, in order 
to make an alley for options that player 
in 2 might choose. 2 passes in to 4 and 
runs straight in toward 4, concealing as 
long as possible his intent as to the side 
he will run on. If the deception of the run 
by 2, and the timing of the pass by 4 (or 
the withholding of it) are well executed, 
one of the two defensive men attempting 
to cover the situation on a man-to-man 
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BANANAS 
help build up 


SPEED 
RANCE 


says Dean B. Cromwell 
Track Coach 


University of Southern California 


“Training diets call for about four parts of carbohydrate to one 


part of fat. We have found ripe ba 


nanas to be high in carbo- 


hydrate, mostly sugar, which is an excellent energy-yielding 
food. They contain practically no fat. They are also a highly 
alkaline food necessary to rapid recovery from fatigue, thus 


aiding in the elimination of ‘smoke’ ( 
it is produced in the body. Such ‘foo 


fuels’ preserve the ‘wind,’ which makes 
for speed and endurance. We have also 
found ripe bananas to be very easily 


digested and mildly laxative.” 


Cul Cuil 


SEND for free copy of 
new training booklet in which famous 
coaches relate experiences with bananas. f, 


carbonic on as rapidly as 
d 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S.C. 9-35 


Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me, without cost, a copy of your booklet, 
“HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM.” 


BOOKLET 


PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 
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Position areas for 
Hinkle's continuity 
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Option 4 


basis will be checked or confused just long 
enough to free either 2 or 4, whether or 
not the defensive men are switching. Op- 
tion 1 calls for 2 taking a quarterback 
pass on the outside and dribbling in for 
a shot. 

Option 2—2 takes the pass, dribbles in 
part way, comes to a sudden stop, leaps 
and hook passes, or bounce passes to 4 
cutting around. 

Option 3—2 takes the pass, dribbles in 
part way, comes to a sudden stop, hook 
passes or bounce passes to 4 who reverses 
his direction after a run, pulls out a step 
or two and shoots before his guard can 
adjust himself to the quick change in 
direction. 

Option 4—2 passes to 4, cuts down the 
outside and across sharply, while 4, after 
faking the quarterback pass to the inside, 
reverses his turn and wafts a two-hand 
shoulder pass from above the left shoulder 
to 2 cutting for the basket. 

Option 5—The same as Option 4 except 
2 stops and reverses to take 4’s pass, 2’s 
guard having succeeded in staying with 
him on the run in. 

Option 6—After faking, 4 retains the 
ball himself, and dribbles around and in. 

Option 7—After faking, 4 retains the 
ball, dribbles in part way (dribbling with 
left hand and with the body protecting 
the ball), stops and whips pass to 2 going 
in. 

Option 8—Same as Option 7 except that 
2 reverses to take 4’s pass. 

2 Going Inside—A sample of the pos- 
sibilities when 2 cuts inside. 

Hinkle’s Purposeful Passing System de- 
mands that the players know thoroughly 
all the options on every exchange, and, 
of course, players who can perform the 
necessary skills and make the right choices. 
Some high school coaches among Hinkle’s 
audience were wont to question the suit- 
ability of the system in toto for boys 
whose limited experience would mitigate 
against intelligent application of the Hinkle 
continuity. 


Richard C. “Dick” Harlow 
Head Coach, Harvard Univ. 


ARVARD’S new coach, Dick Har- 
‘a low gave an outline to aid coaches 

in planning the season, in a lecture 
before the Northeastern University Coach- 
ing School, where he was making his sec- 
ond annual appearance. A year ago Har- 
low appeared on the same rostrum as 
coach of the University of Maryland 
team. He had formerly coached at Col- 
gate and Penn State. Excerpts from his 
outline “Planning the Season:” 

All general plans should be completed 
prior to start of season. Often develop- 
ments during season will force minor 
changes, but normally success comes more 
consistently to teams which adhere to a 
plan which is well thought-out before the 
season starts. 

Even a few years ago, schedules per- 
mitted a team to be worked up to two 
or three important games in mid-season 
followed by a break, and then again 
worked up to a climax. Perhaps some are 
still that fortunate, but for most of us 
it is just a full season of hard games. 
Somewhere along the line you are going 
to slump unless you have an abundance 
of boys of equal calibre so that the team 
may be rested. 

Two courses open: 

1. Prepare especially for one or two 

most important games of schedule. 
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2. Take games as they come—each Sat- 
urday. 

Placing of men in proper positions: Get 
the eleven best football players in there, 
irrespective of where they have played 
previously. 

Would choose players to get key men 
in the following positions: 

1. Quarterback: fate of team in _ his 
hands. Victories no longer won on 
first downs. Qualities which are essen- 
tial. Leadership. 

2. Center: key to offense, and if a good 
defensiveman also most vital to de- 
fense. Importance of center in direct 
passing. 

3. Tackles: Keys to defense. 

4. Kicker. 

5. Pass defenders, as vital as tackles 
nowadays. 

Shifting of players: Best to shift from 
outside in, normally, though in these days 
many agile linemen have been converted 
into ends. The outside-in shift, however, is 
more often successful. More easy to shift 
from backfield up than vice versa. Two 
good fullbacks—get both into game—keep 
best one on offense in backfield and make 
other into center. Halfback who is good 
blocker but weak on pass defense, or one 
who fumbles, make into guard. 

Guards should be shifty, fast and ag- 
gressive, and if they are not it is best 
not to use running guards. 

Make your mind up of one thing—the 
success or failure of your season will be 
determined in the first six weeks’ work. 
Do not change type of offense during the 
season. 

In the main, however, the first two 
weeks should be devoted to conditioning 
work, and the frame work of the season 
will be laid. This time should be devoted 
to: 

1. Coordination: In these days no great 
football player exists who does not 
have it, yet it may be developed to a 
surprising degree. Various exercises 
which help: grass drills, shadow box- 
ing, running backwards and sideways, 
catching passes, rope skipping, shift- 
ing—right, left, front. 

2. Running: so many football players 
don’t know how to run. Track coaches 
and best “form” runners on squad 
may be of value. Common faults: 
the boy who skates over field and 
has no high knee action; boy who 
runs with arms out, “crow-flapping;” 
boy who runs with knees widely sep- 
arated. May be helped by: 

(a) Short sprints—starting on ball—6 
short ones and one for 50 yards. Atten- 
tion to form. Alternate grouping boys of 
natural speed with faster ones. 

(b) Covering kicks. 

(c) 10-yard sprints—the length of field 
—lining up fast. 

(d) Catching passes. 

(e) Running through line of men (sta- 
tionary) trying cross over step and side 
step and body feints. 

(f) Lateral passing at full speed. 

3. To harden muscles, nothing ap- 
proaches the most valuable of all 
football assets—blocking and tackling 
—alternating these with grass drills 
and preceding them with loosening-up 
exercises. Start all this work at slow 
speed and don’t have men run far 
before contact until hardening is 
accomplished. 

Along with the above work, the first 
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“The Players Enjoy It Very Much...” 


Charles A. Dorais, Football Coach at the University of 
Detroit, knows the value of pure, unsweetened DOLE 
Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. He writes: “During our practice 
sessions in football, particularly during the first of the 
season when we have warmer weather, I have found DOLE 
Pineapple Juice quite effective. It is stimulating and refresh- 
ing. It also cuts the phlegm. The players enjoy it very much, 
too. And our pineapple juice ‘cocktail minute’ is most 


popular!” 


You'll find that more and more coaches, trainers, and 
managers are ordering this pure, refreshing fruit juice. 
DOLE Hawaiian Pineapple Juice is delicious and appetiz- 
ing. Try it on the training tables, and for “cocktail” refresh- 
ment periods on the practice field! 


HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE CO., LTD., HONOLULU, HAWAII 
Sales Offices: 215 Market St., San Francisco 


3| 


DETROIT COACH SERVES HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE JUICE TO HIS SQUAD 


FREE SAMPLE OF DOLE JUICE TO COACHES! 


We would like you to experience for yourself just how delicious and fragrant this 
unsweetened, natural juice from Hawaii is. Write for your free can of DOLE Hawaiian 
Pineapple Juice. Sent postpaid to all coaches, trainers, athletic managers, with an 
interesting booklet, “Twenty Questions & Answers,” giving you complete information 


about this fine Hawaiian fruit juice. 
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a 


WINNER 


Just as skill, combined 
with the co- 
ordination of all his 
faculties, produces the 


proper 


winner of a game, 


so 
skilled 
compounding 


which insures the proper 
co-ordination and action 
of its component parts, 


produces 
a 
winner 
in 


TRADE MARK / 


Used by coaches, train- 
ers and physical direc- 
tors everywhere for the 
relief of inflammation, 
congestion and pain. 


The Denver Chemical 


Manufacturing Co. 


163 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Books on the Sportshelf 


Indispensable Reading 


THE CURRICULUM IN SPORTS 
(PHYSICAL EDUCATION). By Seward 
C. Staley. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders 


Co. Pp. 373. $2.50. 
| of the day for students of physical 
education (sports) and practition- 
ers who aren’t afraid of a new idea. The 
physical (sports) director, the coach, the 
school administrator who would have his 
department of physical education serve 
the school as well as it can in the light of 
present-day educational standards will find 
in Dr. Staley’s book the plans for achiev- 
ing this goal. 

The reader is at once arrested by the 
title of the book. Dr. Staley has no use for 
the term physical education, and we be- 
lieve he will win nine out of ten of you 
to his point of view, if you are not there 
already. There is no physical education. 
That concept of training for the body as 
something separate from training for the 
mind is no longer acceptable, and while 
various organizations in their slogans and 
on their emblems still speak of the human 
organism as being divisible into three (or 
more) vague attributes, such as “spirit, 
mind, body,” it is only indicative of the 
distance the mass of people lag behind 
those who make a business of studying 
the matter. 


Dr. Staley has not plumped for the title 
sports as a substitute for physical educa- 
tion without looking around. The reader 
is convinced that he looked around for 
many years for some name that would 
knock the title physical education perma- 
nently off the map. Whether the title 
sports will do it remains to be seen. 


ERE is the most important book 


“I am convinced,” writes the author 
in his preface, “that the idea of physical 
education is altogether unsound and in- 
defensible. | am further convinced that 
it would be decidedly advantageous to 
abandon this title. If we abandon the 
title physical education a new title must 
be adopted. The title sports is sug- 
gested. I hold no brief for this title. The 
title sports is advocated merely because, 
of the several titles possible, it seems 
to be the most appropriate. If anyone 
can suggest a title that would be more 
appropriate, I am ready to endorse it.” 


In defense of the title sports Dr. Staley 
builds a strong case by first ruling out on 
all the other possible titles, among them 
the title gymnastics and the title athletics. 
The objection to the former is that it 
connotes “body, training, body education, 
and body exercise. And this is the very 
connotation we want to avoid. It would 
tend to contradict the thesis we have tried 
to maintain—that there is no distinctive 
body training.” As for the title athletics, 
or athletics education, the objections are 
that as commonly used it applies to the 
vigorous, competitive sports, and excludes 
many activities (such as swimming, golf, 
hiking, dancing, acrobatics, ping pong) 
that are either not competitive or not vig- 
orous to the degree of sports usually 
thought of in connection with the title. 


In concluding his defense of the title 
sports Dr. Staley cites the four possible 
objections that can be raised to it, and 
dismisses them beautifully. Objection No. 
1 is that several of the activities which 
should be included in the curriculum (life 


saving, juggling, dancing, stunts) are nor- 


mally not considered as sports. Objection 
No. 2 is that the title sports includes some 
activities which do not meet with universa. 
social approval, such as hunting, shooting, 
horse racing. Objection No. 3 is that the 
title suggests some activities which can- 
not, for practical reasons, be included in 
the curriculum of many schools, such as 
camping, hiking, riding, boating. Objection 
No. 4 is that the term sports, to some 
people, has objectionable connotations. 


To Objection No. 1 the author answers 
that where swimming is taught the school 
is morally obligated to teach life saving, 
in order to render the primary activity 
safe. Juggling, dancing and stunts come 
within the definition of sports as “vigor- 
ous activities that individuals voluntarily 
engage in for fun, joy, or satisfaction.” 
To Objection No. 2 he answers that if the 
title includes some activities not univer- 
sally approved, (such as hunting and shoot- 
ing) there is no more reason why the 
trash need be included in the sports cur- 
riculum than the trash in French reading 
need be included in the curriculum in 
French. ‘To Objection No. 3 the answer is 
analogous to No. 2. The curriculum does 
not need to include everything. To Objec- 
tion No. 4 the answer is not so conclusive. 
In some sections of the United States the 
term sports is in ill repute, and this feel- 
ing about it would have to be changed. 
In the very sections where the word sports 
itself may be in ill repute, the words 
sportsmanship, sportsman, and such 
phrases as intramural sports and _ inter- 
scholastic sports, are wholly without 
stigma. 


Curriculum in Sports, combining both 
theory and practice in a deft treatment 
which leaves the reader in no doubt as to 
the practicability of any phase of the pro- 
gram recommended, arrives at the actual 
program-making part of the book through 
early chapters on (1) The Educational 
Philosophy, with some of the following 
sub-divisions: The Nature and Purpose of 
Education; “Socially Efficient Conduct” Is 
the All-inclusive Object of Education; The 
Ultimate Objectives are “Kinds of Doing ;” 
The Function of the School; (2) The Cur- 
riculum in Physical Education, presenting 
a historical survey of the programs o 
the past; (3) There Is No Physical Edu- 
cation; (4) Physical Education is Sports 
Education; (5) The Field of Sports; Ob- 
jectives for the Curriculum in Sports. 


Starting with Chapter VI the four steps 
in the building of a curriculum are pre- 
sented: (1) Selecting conduct objectives; 
(2) Determining the control objectives; 
(3) Formulation of learning activities; 
(4) Determining the materials for learn- 
ing. 

These high-sounding educational terms 
are justifiable. New concepts require new 
names, and while the term conduct objec- 
tives, for example, means simply the 
sports that are selected for getting the 
desirable responses and results from the 
students, it is more convenient to say 
“conduct objectives” than to go into the 
definition every time this meaning is to 
be conveyed. Dr. Staley makes a point to 
define his terms, and avoids the error of 
presuming that everybody has read John 
B. (Behaviorist) Watson. 

We cannot do more in this space than 


to conclude the list of chapter headings, 
and to quote some of the author’s most 
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ertinent remarks on teachers in Chapter 
X, the Organization of the Curriculum in 
Sports: 

The curriculum in sports, like each 
of the other divisions of the school pro- 
gram, should be organized and con- 
ducted so it will make a maximum con- 
tribution to individual and social wel- 
fare. The curriculum in most schools, 
unfortunately, is not organized and con- 
ducted on this basis. While it is true 
that several other factors are involved 
in creating this condition, it is also true 
that the teachers themselves constitute 
a major contributing cause. In a great 
many institutions the curriculum in 
sports is determined largely, if not en- 
tirely, by the teacher’s own training, 
experience, ability, and interest. The 
question of what would be the best 
curriculum from the standpoint of the 
individual and society in too many cases 
has never been seriously considered. 
Many teachers blindly reproduce the 
type of program they themselves learned 
as students. * * * Many teachers foster 
curricula, which, if not limited to their 
own interests are at least centered in 
these interests. * * * Finally, many 
teachers, because of a demand for win- 
ning varsity teams, restrict the curri- 
culum to sports included in the extra- 
mural program. 


At this point Dr. Staley hastens to add 
that he does not condemn the inclusion 
of varsity sports in the curriculum. “These 
sports most certainly should be included.” 

What the sports curriculum should con- 
sist of specifically (where it is possible 
to be specific) and the details for regu- 
lating the routine, testing and grading the 
students in sports, are the practical 
points on which the work closes: Chapter 
XI, Class Regulations and Plans for the 
Curriculum in Sports; Chapter XII, The 
Theory of Grading in the Curriculum in 
Sports; Chapter XIII, The Practice of 
Grading in the Curriculum in Sports; 
Chapter XIV, The Sports Curriculum 
Outline. JACK LIPPERT 


Cleveland Pageant in printed form 


DEMONSTRATION HANDBOOK OF 
OLYMPIA THROUGH THE AGES. By 
Harriet V. Fitchpatrick and Florence M. 
Chilson, with an introduction by Floyd A. 
Rowe. Pp. 125, illustrated. A. S. Barnes 
§ Co., New York, $1.50. 


== HE thrilling sports pageant, “Olym- 
[pe Through the Ages,” which Cleve- 

land staged in its Public Auditorium 
on the occasion of the 1934 American 
Physical Education Association conven- 
tion, is more than a theatrical representa- 
tion of the physical education movement 
over a period of more than 2,000 years— 
masterfully summed up in two hours. It 
is a demonstration of cooperative effort 
of such proportions as to send the imag- 
ination whirling to thoughts of the fine 
things people can really achieve as a group 
when they are inspired and well directed. 
Those who had the good fortune to see the 
pageant in Cleveland marvelled at the 
manner in which these 3,000 performers, 
mostly school children, reeled off episode 
after episode in a performance that had 
the professional touch one hardly expects 
to see on such an occasion. All the more 
delightful the surprise. The details, and 
as much of the “key to success” as can 
be put into writing, are now available in 
this Demonstration Handbook which two 
of the leaders of the pageant have put 
together. Regarding the suitability of the 
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RIDDELL 


OTHERS 


COPY" 


Because of the complete satisfaction the Riddell shoe 
has given it has been imitated by others openly. 
Some coaches call it “the shoe others copy.” Riddell 
had the first successful interchangeable cleat shoe. It 
still is the best and in a class of its own. In athletics 
it’s the “fit,” the “feel,” that makes a bat, a glove, 
a golf club,—most important of all, a shoe. You get 
that “fit” and “feel” in Riddell shoes. 


aN 


STYLE X. A light, yet durable, 
high school shoe; made of a 
good-grade black leather. Will 
give you fine satisfaction. By all 
odds the best shoe made, within 
this price range. 


School Price $5.75 


STYLE O. A blue-back Kangaroo 
shoe of excellent quality. Is light, 
durable, and a shoe we can rec- 
ommend to you without reserva- 
tion. An exceptional value. 


School Price... $6.85 


STYLE P. This blue-back Kanga- 
roo shoe is one of the biggest 
sellers in our line, though not 
expensive. Many of the more 
prominent colleges are using this 
shoe for their varsity team and 
squad. It has everything that 
goes to make up a perfect foot- 
ball shoe. 


School Price $7.15 


STYLE R. A flexible shank, blue- 
back Kangaroo shoe—used by 
such teams as Pittsburgh, Alaba- 
ma, Colgate, etc. A “corking” 
fine shoe of the best University 
grade. 


School Price $8.75 


STYLE 92. A game shoe of the 
finest quality; light-weight, yet 
will stand hard usage. Particu- 


larly adaptable for Ends and 
Backs—the “Last Word” in a 
sprint shoe. Kangaroo. 

School Price. . $10.00 
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@ Here 

are just 

a few of the 
teams using 


RIDDELL 
SHOES 


Alabama 
Pittsburgh 
Vanderbilt 
Cornell 

Penn State 
Amherst 

North Carolina 
Bucknell 
William & Mary 
Richmond 
Chicago 
Illinois 

lowa 
Minnesota 
Northwestern 
Purdue 
Wisconsin 

lowa State 
Lafayette 
Drake 

Colgate 
Tennessee 
Georgia 
Syracuse 
Williams 

Duke 
Washington & Lee 
South Carolina 
Mississippi 
Oklahoma 
Kansas State 
Michigan State 
Stanford 

Yu: oS. Se 
Washington 
Montana 
California 
Oregon State 


1259 
N. WOOD ST. 


John T. Riddell, Inc. 


CHICAGO 
ILLINOIS 
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SLIPPED ON A ROCK 
AND SPRAINED ANKLE 


Absorbine Jr. soon 
relieved the pain 


* N a hunting trip, far up in 

the wilds of northern Can- 

ada, J. G. slipped on a rock and 
gave his ankle a bad wrench. 


According to Mr. G. his whole 
vacation would have been 
spoiled if he hadn’t packed a 
bottle of Absorbine Jr. in his 
duffle. 


Frequent massage with this 
marvelous liniment took the 
swelling down and stopped the 
pain. In two days he was hitting 
the trail, almost as good as ever. 


We hope you don’t have to use 
Absorbine Jr. on your pleasure 
trip, but it’s a mighty handy 
thing to have in case you do. 
Nothing like it for muscular 
aches and sprains and sore 
muscles. Great too for killing 
the fungi that cause Athlete’s 
Foot. Economical to use—little 
goes far. All druggists, $1.25 a 
bottle. For free sample, write 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


* Based on actual letter from our files. 


Going hunting? Don’t forget 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Relieves sore muscles, bruises, 
muscular aches, sprains, 


pageant for production elsewhere the 


authors have this to say: 
“While the premiere of ‘Olympia 
Through the Ages’ was performed on a 
gigantic scale in the huge Cleveland 
Public Auditorium with a floor space 
of 180 by 60 feet, the pageant may be 
well adapted to much smaller audito- 
riums and a smaller cast. It would be 
ideal for an outdoor play space... if 
a good amplification system for music 
is provided * * *” J. 2. 


Anatomy of the living 


ELEMENTARY HUMAN ANAT- 
OMY. By Katherine Sibley. Pp. 360, illus- 
trated. New York: A. S. Barnes &§ Co. 
$4.50. 


== HIS book is written for students in 


fb education and represents the 
methods used in anatomy studies at 
Syracuse University. The aim of the 
author is to describe the anatomical rela- 
tionship of the organs in the living body 
as contrasted with the usual descriptive 
anatomy of the dead. To achieve this Miss 
Sibley uses not only human and animal 
preparations for her demonstrations, but 
includes observations on living subjects. 
She also uses X-ray pictures and urges 
visitations to orthopedic clinics in order to 
study the pathological deviations of the 
structure. The numerous illustrations in 
the book have been selected with care and 
are well coordinated with the text. 


It is interesting to note that the author, 
dealing with the levers of the second type, 
easily became a victim of tradition. She 
speaks of the foot as a lever of the sec- 
ond type (in raising on the toes) and 
reproduces an illustration from Testue 
(p. 127). This common error crept into 
many books on anatomy and physiology, 
although Demeny had long ago showed 
that it was not correct. In describing the 
part played by gastrocnemius in stabiliza- 
tion of the knee joint (p. 222) the author 
does not mention the bone apparatus act- 
ing when the leg is extended. Miss Sibley 
quotes freely from M. Braus’s anatomy 
and in so doing acquaints the public with 
a remarkable book. Unfortunately the 
beautiful illustrations taken from the same 
source lost a great deal in reproduction. 

On the whole this book represents a con- 
scientious effort to relate anatomy to 
physical education and _ physical therapy 
and should be welcomed by the profes- 
sion. PETER V. KARPOVICH 


Narragansett 


Dependable for 50 Years for 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Mats 
Basketball Backstops 


Send your specifications to 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
110 Vale St. Pawtucket, R. I. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


BROOKS 
NATURAL BEND 


(Copyright) (Patent Pending) 


SPRING STEEL ARCH SUPPORT 


Football Shoes 


The Only Flexible Football 
Shoe With Arch Support 


School Prices 
$6:50 $685 $7-50 $g-75 


According to grade 


Order through your dealer 
or write us direct 


COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. 
SWANSON & RITNER 


*GALLET MULTIPLEX 
will give you LASTINGLY 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE... 


When accuracy is important—don’t buy 
anything short of the best... A Gallet 
Multiplex guarantees satisfactory service 
that lasts! It is sound economy to buy a 


Athliete’s Foot 


Timer that serves longest . . . oar 
*FOR FOOTBALL we : 
BASKETBALL an ns 

e ' 

HOCKEY Pr stl & COMPANY 1 

OTHERS FOR Pd 20 West 47th St., N.Y.C. 1 
a ne Send me Sport Timer Catalog S.C. : 
--" Name ¢ 
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Coaches’ Associations 
[Continued from page 24] 


bers to work in conjunction with the executive 
officers as a Board of Control. The following 
coaches were elected: Bois ‘d Arc Beams, 
Murray Aggies, Tishimingo (recently elected 
Athletic Director of Tonkawa Jr. College); 
J. B. Miller, Athletic Director Tulsa Univer- 
sity; Vic Hurt, Athletic Director, Okla- 
homa Baptist University, Shawnee (recently 
elected track coach and assistant football 
coach, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas); Jim Lookabaugh, football coach Capi- 
tol Hill High School, Oklahoma City. 

One dollar was set as a membership fee, 
and Oklahoma City was designated as the 
city in which our annual meetings would be 
held, along with the annual rules interpreta- 
tion meeting. 

Biff Jones, head coach; Tom Stedham, line 
coach; and Doc Erskine, backfield coach—all 
of the University of Oklahoma; Dana X. Bible, 
Nebraska; Gus Henderson, Tulsa University; 
Albert Exendine, Oklahoma A. & M.; Chuck 
Taylor, Converse Rubber; Grady Skiltern, 
Tulsa Central High School are serving as in- 
structors at our coaching school which is now 
in session. 

Next year it is the intention of the As- 
sociation to conduct a week’s coaching 
school. A small fee in addition to our reg- 


ular membership fee will be charged. 
RAY LECRONE 


Interscholastic Swimming 
Coaches’ Association 
of America 


A\S far as we know, this is the first na- 
tional organization of high school coaches 
ever attempted. This body was organized 
in March, 1934, at the National Collegiate 
A. A. swimming championships at Colum- 
bus, O., and had the encouragement of 
leaders in college swimming circles, among 
them Ed Kennedy of Columbia University, 
editor of the Swimming Guide; Matt 
Mann of Michigan, Frank Wall of New 
York University, Henry Ortland, Jr., of 
the Navy. 


At the organization meeting eleven mem- 
bers were present. Today the membership 
has been doubled, and has representatives 
from eight states and the Dominion of 
Canada. The officers are: President, Harry 
Boardman, Virginia H. S., Virginia, Minn.; 
Secretary-treasurer Charles McCaffree, a. 
Battle Creek H. S., Battle Creek, Mich. 

One of the principal achievements of 
the Association during the past year was 
its action in support of the new legisla- 
tion, put before the N.C.A.A. Swimming 
Rules Committee through C. E. Forsythe, 
representative of the National Federation 
of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, on the Rules Committee. This new 
legislation, which was passed and will be 
included in the 1936 Guide, sets up two 
divisions of interscholastic records (a) 
those for public high schools, and (b) 
those for private preparatory schools. An- 
other change, supported by this Associa- 
tion, provides for a new order of events 
for dual and championship interscholastic 
meets, as follows: 

1. 50 yd. Free Style (75 foot pools) 

40 yd. Free Style (60 foot pools) 

100 yd. Breast Stroke 

220 yd. Free Style 

100 yd. Back Stroke 

100 yd. Free Style 

Fancy Diving (See Diving rule) 

. 150 yd. Medley Relay (75 foot pools) 

180 yd. Free Style Relay (60 foot poals) 

. 200 yd. Free Style Relay (75 foot pocis) 

160 yd. Free Style Relay (60 foot pools) 

CHARLES McCAFFREE, JR. 
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A Proved Motion-Picture Aid for Coaches 


“MODERN FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS” 


Tuese pictures, made under the 
direction of Coach Harry G. Kipke 
of Michigan, have but one object: 
to help coaches teach better and 
safer football. They are strictly 
modern and have been used success- 
fully by scores of school and college 
coaches. This year they will help 
hundreds of football teams through- 
out the country. 

Reel I deals largely with the in- 
dividual player, showing the ele- 
ments of the game and laying 
proper stress on correct body con- 
trol to prevent injuries. 

Reel II goes extensively into 
modern football teamwork. Plays 


Directed by CoAcH 


and formations are demonstrated 
in full detail—in slow motion, in 
stop motion, and at normal speed— 
after which the same plays and for- 
mations are shown in use—in 
scenes from actual games. 

Purchase price of the two reels, 
made on 16 mm. safety film, is $48. 
It includes transportation, as well 
as an authoritative 20-page guide 
prepared with Coach Kipke’s codp- 
eration. The films are not offered 
on a rental basis. For prompt 
delivery, or further information, 
write directly to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HARRY G. KIPKE 


MATS... fr 


WRESTLING - BOXING - TUMBLING 


Since 1911, Manufacturers of fine mats. 
Send for booklet, Dept. ‘‘C’’ 


PETERSEN & COMPANY 
4225 North 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Don’t Throw Away 
Good Equipment 


Keep your leather in condition 
as hundreds of schools are do 
ing with 


SNOW-PROOF 
“‘Leather’s Best Friend’’ 


Use SNOW-PROOF on Football and Soccer 
shoes and balls, Lacrosse gloves and shoes, 
skating equipment, etc. 


16 oz. cans 75c 56 oz. pails $2.50 


From your supply house or direct, postpaid 
with Dealer’s name. 


THE SNOW-PROOF CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
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SAFE 


from 
ATHLETE'S 
FOOT 


HE won't catch Athlete's Foot where 
Alta-Co is used. This odorless, non-irri- 
tating solution, diluted in water |-to-10, 
kills the causative fungi in less than 30 
seconds. Tested by disinterested bac- 
teriologists and dermatologists; recom- 
mended as preventive and treatment. 
Write for details, including service offer 
on patented Dolge Foot Tub. Booklet S-9 
sent without obligation. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


Main Office and Laboratories 
WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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free 
TENNIS 
HINTS 


by VINNIE 
RICHARDS 


GET THIS BRAND 
NEW BOOKLET! 


ET Vincent Richards, 
former World’s Professional Champion, 

show you how to win at tennis. Send today 
for his new free booklet. Illustrated and writ- 
ten by Vinnie Richards himself. A new chap- 
ter “ Court Tactics”’, teaches you tennis strat- 
egy. All free. Discover the new Dunlop ball— 
its “fluffed” felt cover is good for three extra 
sets of play and has super control off-the- 
racket 1934’s booklet went to more than 100,- 
000 tennis fans. Send for your free copy quick! 
SSSSSRSSSEEEEEEEEEEEEE eee eee eee eee 
a Duniop Tire & Rubber Co. 79 
Sheridan Drive, Buffalo. N. Y. 
Please send me my free copy of “‘Stroking With 
Vincent Richards” 
Name 
Address 
a State 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


* ference with entire new line moving in each 


Coaching School Review 


[Continued from page 31] 


two weeks must be devoted to funda- 
mentals—and then more fundamentals and 
these must be adhered to throughout the 
season. Blocking and tackling are _ the 
most important and among the others 
which we spend much time on are: kick- 
ing, passing, stiff arming, cutting with 
ball, cross-over, pivoting, body-feinting, 
weaving and dodging, line interference, 
line charge, cross charge, ball-handling, 
reversing and fake reversing, spinning. 
Start signals early—first day with few 
simple plays. Always walk through sig- 
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the “Coaching School Review.” 


nals till men know assignments thoroughly. 

Plan work to keep all players busy— 
don’t have boys standing around watching 
day after day. 

Don’t be too ready to break up team 
or combination if team loses. 

In early scrimmages don’t have too 
varied offense, but include short-side plays 
and passes. Always use percentage of 
bucks to develop charge. 


Group work: 


Very valuable throughout season. Work is 
based and time is allotted according to ideas as 
to what features of play are most important 
for each position. 

For centers we spend 40% of time in passing; 
20% in playing defense against passes; 10% 
cross-checking; 15% defense out of line; 10% 
defense in line and 5% charging in line. 

For guards we allot 40% of the group work 
time to running interference—both right and 
left; 40% to defense in line and 20% to offen- 
sive charging. 

For tackles 40% of the time is allotted to 
defensive stunts and charging; 20% to running 
interference; 20% to offensive charging; 10% 
to cross checking and 10% to pass defense. 

For ends 30% of the time is given to block- 
ing tackles; 30% to defensive play, working 
against entire backfields; 20% to covering kicks; 
10% in catching passes and 10% in pass defense. 

The safety man spends 40% of his time 
catching punts; 40% in pass defense; 10% in 
interference and 10% boxing tackles. 

The other backs approximate 40% in pass 
defense; 40% in running interference; 10% 
boxing tackles and 10% blocking ends under 
punts. 

Various forms of group work: Line inter- 


time. Later on have man backing up line. En- 
tire backfield working on ends. Ends_ boxing 
tackles, both with wingback and alone. Linemen 
—2 on I. Pass defense. Unit work in blocking 
punts. 

Blow whistle early in early scrimmages. 

As games come along—scrimmage should be 
limited to once or twice a week and for much 
shorter periods. Don’t ever scrimmage a slightly 
injured player. 
Short, driving, peppy scrimmage of 30 min- 
utes is much to be preferred to long drawn-out 
one of an hour and a half. 
After season gets under way add plays each 
week. In middle of season use trick plays if 
team is mentally tired. 
Always better to have team eager to play, 
feeling fine and knowing less football than to 
have team mechanically perfect and nursing 
bumps, both physical and mental. 


Day of game 


Players on bench sit in groups, ends, tackles, 
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THE ADDRESS 


OF DISTINCTION 


TIMES SQUARE NEW. YORK 


ROOMS FROM 250° 


In the garment or by the yd. 


SPECIFY 


Picinenad by lead- 
ing manufacturers and retailers be- 
cause of its longer wear and lasting 
satisfaction. 


For samples and colors, write to 


MAHLER TEXTILES, INC. 


59 White St. New York City 


guards, etc., all together with men of same 


GRID (')) GRAMS 


OR FOOTBALL IN MINIATURE 


Football rubber stamps for 
the use of the coach and 
player. It is the new practi- 
cal way to illustrate position 
play and football stratagems. 
Eight different figures to the 
set (illustrated-actual size): 
Offensive line, Offensive cen- 
ter, Offensive back, Passer, 
Left end, Right end, Defen- 
sive line, Defensive back. 
Stamp pad included. 


$1.10 PER SET (postage prepaid) Mail order to 


FOOTBALL STAMP CO. 


(Sole Distributor) 
Box 273, Highland Station, Springfield, Mass. 
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positions. I like to have the reserve quarter- 
back sit on one side of me to discuss various 
strategies and plans. 

Never fly off the handle on the bench;- keep 
absolutely cool even though inside you are 


burning up. 
Keep players out of hotel lobbies and away 


from hand-shakers, and above all keep them 
out of the dressing room. 
Take a walk together the night before the 


game. 

Do not let boys overeat the latter part of 
week. 

Allow plenty of time for dressing. 

On arrival at field have whole squad go over 
field and observe conditions of sun, field, air 
and various markers. 

Practice 30 minutes before game time—for 15 
minutes—kicking both with and against wind 
and passing ditto. After warming up come into 


dressing room. 

Last-minute talk must be planned for differ- 
ent types of boys and different mental attitudes 
but there should be no fiery oratory—just cool, 


calm, common sense. 


Football Books 


[Continued from page 18] 


Warner, Glen S. Football for Coaches and 
Players. Stanford, California: Stanford 
University Press, 1927. Pp. 205, illustrated 
—diagrams. $4. 

Here is the great Warner system in its 
creator’s own words. The basic formation 
that Warner has used for twenty years is 
carried through all the diagrams. This is 
the gospel for thousands of football 
coaches. 

Weyard, A. M. American Football. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. 
Pp. 486, illustrated—photographs. $3. 

A history of football from 1876 to 1925, 
the age of flying plays and guards—back 
to the modern game. 


Wilce, J. W. Football—How to Play It 
and Understand It. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1923. Pp. 242, illustrated 
—photographs and diagrams. $2. 

An explanation of the game for the 
young player, with descriptions of con- 
ditions for playing each position. 

Zuppke, Robert C. and Olander, Milton M. 
Coaching Football. Champaign, Illinois: 
Bailey and Himes, 1930. Pp. 341, illus- 
trated—photographs and diagrams. $3.50. 

A standard text on the game, taking up 
the work of the coach as an organizer as 
well as a teacher. An entire season is 
followed through, from schedule making 
to the final game. The schedule of daily 
practices is included. 


Other Football Books 
(Incomplete data) 


Bachman, Charles W. Manual of Football 
for High School Coaches. Manhattan, 
Kansas: Kansas State College, 1926. $3. 

Barbour, Ralph H. and Sarra, LaMar. Foot- 
ball Plays for Boys. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1933. $1.25. 

Faulkenberry, Frank A. Football Funda- 
mentals. Murfreesboro, Tennessee: Frank 
A. Faulkenberry, 1930. $1.50. 

Jones, H. and Wesson, A. F. Football for 
the Fan. Tennis-Mirror Co., 1929. $3. 

Rockne, Knute K. Football Problems. 
Menominie, Wisconsin: The Athletic Sup- 
ply Co., 1927. $1. 

* 
BASKETBALL AID 
Basketball Floor Formation, 400 for $1.00, enough for 
all season. Consists of diagram of basketball floor, with 
all markings, on white paper 512x414. 
SCHOLASTIC COACH BOOKSHOP 
250 East 43rd Street, New York City 


DpwwUeUB @® W 
FOR YOUR 1935-36 SEASON 


No doubt you are now thinking of 
your needs in sport equipment for this 
season. It will pay you to consider Du- 
bow footballs and basketballs for the 
1935-1936 season. The Dubow D835 bas- 
ketball has been approved for the seventh 
successive time by the National Feder- 
ation of State High School Athletic As- 
sociations. Its reliability and perfor- 
mance is such that it gives confidence 
to the player and improves his game. 
That is why Dubow balls rank high in 
popularity with the team. Ask your 
dealer to show you the full line of Du- 
bow Footballs and Basketballs. 


Write us for latest catalog 


Dubow’s Basketball D35 and Foot- 
ball D45 APPROVED by 


the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations. The D45 
conforms in sze, weight and shape to 
the NEW specifications as decided upon 
by the Football Rules Committee. Mad 
of the finest selected pebbled grain cow- 
hide specially tanned for this purpose. 
Double lining of highest grade fabric. 
Each ball is inspected at the factory by 
a representative of the National Federa- 
tion. 


J. A. DUBOW MANUFACTURING CO. 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., DEPT. D-9 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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helped plan this 
handy Water 
Carrier Service 
for 
athletic contests 


COACHES, DIRECTORS and MANAGERS .... 
all agree that sanitary, five ounce LILY CUPS used with the 18 CUP CARRIER 
TRAY are ideally suited for serving water to football, basketball, baseball and 


track teams. Here’s why: 
~~ gat —_ of — Prevent over- Cut Out and Mail 
nking, ping and subsequent slowing up. —_——— ee eee ee ee ee 
2—FASTER SERVICE allows the whole team to be , Indicate by check mark how you would like 
served at once and gives your men more time for | to order. 
relaxation during time-out periods. | Send me the SPECIAL COMBINA- 
3—Spread over the season, the cost of this conven- TION WATER CARRIER SERVICE 
ient water carrier service amounts to just a few | described at the left. Collect $6.20 on De- 
cents a game. livery. 

SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER | CJ Enclosed is our School Purchase Order. 
One—18. Cup Carrier Tray; strong galvanized wire Deliver your SPECIAL COMBINA- 
construction; rust-proof zinc pan bottom; hard-baked | TION WATER CARRIER SERVICE at 
enamel finish. Stands up under hardest usage. | once. 

1000—S ounce, sanitary, leak-proof Lily Cups -con- N 
veniently packed in 10 tubes of 100. Lily Cups are —_s 
by more school and college teams than any other | 
make. The 5 ounce size was judged by 100 college Address 
coaches to be the most desirable. 
Both for $6.20 COMPLETE 
SIGN UP FOR YOUR TEAM TODAY 


Speedy Delivery Assured. Mail coupon to— 


City : me State.. 


LILY-TULIP CUP CORPORATION 
122 E. 42nd St. * New York City 
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YES...WE EVEN 
WELCOME 
FAULT-FINDERS 


Mr. L. 8S. Peace, New England pub- 
lisher w Nov a fault-finder. But as a 
frequent visitor to New York, his let- 
ter makes a point of interest. 


*“While I don’t think I’m easy to 
please, I have only praise for your 
service ... but doesn’t your guar- 
antee of 100% satisfaction subject 
you to unreasonable demands by 


chronic fault-finders?” 
*From the private files of the McAlpin 


Well, our answer is that we have 
yet to be embarrrassed. Never 
have we had a complaint that 
wasn’t instantly and easily ad- 
justed. The entire McAlpin staff 
is “on its toes,” day and night, 
to maintain 100% service in every 
detail. So, if you'll pardon our 
pride, we repeat, ‘““We even wel- 
come fault-finders. 


JOHN J. WOELFLE, Manager 


from from from 
$250 $400 3450 


Single Double Twin-Bedded 


FREE: An interesting folder fully de- 
scribing ALL the features of Hotel 
McAlpin. Please write for it. 


HOTEL 


M°ALPIN 


Score 


Six-Man Football 


[Continued from page 16] 


width is lessened so that the defensive 
team will not have a disproportionately 
large area to protect. In case the play- 
ers wear tennis shoes the ball may be 
punted on the kickoff by a kicker from 
behind his 30 yard line while his team- 
mates start from behind the 20 yard 
line when the ball is punted.) 

ARTICLE III. All players of the offen- 
sive team are eligible to receive forward 
passes, except the snapper-back (cen- 
ter). 

ARTICLE IV. The offensive team must 
have three or more players on the line 
of scrimmage. 


OO 
@ 
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Formation No. 3 


Formation No. 3 adds another man 
to the line. Formation No. 4 will ap- 
peal to those who like spins and re- 
verses. The defense formation shown 
here seemed to be the strongest in use 
among teams the author observed last 
year. It will shift a little as the offense 
goes off balance. The defensive half- 
backs play two or three yards back of 


PENALTY for violation: Loss of down 
and loss of five yards from the place 
where the ball was put in play. 

ARTICLE V. A forward pass may be 
made from anywhere behind the line of 
scrimmage. 

ARTICLE VI. The backfield man receiv- 
ing the ball from the snapper-back must 
pass the ball to a teammate before 
crossing the line of scrimmage. This pass 
may be made forward or backward. 
The pass must travel through the air 
at least 2 yards before being caught by 
the receiver. 

PENALTY: Ball returned to spot where 
put in play and loss of down. 


©OO 


Formation No. 4 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


If the ball carrier who received the ball 
from the snapper-back is tackled and 
the ball blown dead by the officials be- 
fore he crosses the line of scrimmage, 
the play shall be legal. If he crosses the 
line of scrimmage before passing the 
ball, the officials shall declare the play 
illegal. 

PENALTY: Ball returned to spot where 
put in play and loss of down. 

ARTICLE VII. All players shall wear 
tennis or basketball shoes. (This rule 
may be waived by mutual agreement.) 

ARTICLE VIII. The playing time shall 


x 
x x 
xXx xX X 
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Defense Formation 


the line of scrimmage and outside 
their ends. The safety man must be 
close enough to help on passes. In six- 
man football he is likely to be much 
busier on defense than he is in the 
eleven-man game, for the forward- 
pass defense requires his intervention 
in territory that the eleven-man de- 
fense could cover without his help. 


consist of four eight-minute quarters. 
(By mutual agreement these periods 
may be lengthened.) 


ARTICLE IX. On the kickoff, the receiv- 
ing team may place men anywhere be- 
hind the line 10 yards in front of where 
the ball is kicked from. 

The games of six man football that 
have been played indicate that the 
game has passed from the theoretical 
to the practical. There is more oppor- 
tunity for open field running than in 
plays (running plays) and to drop 
back on pass plays. 


board For Basketball 


HOME 


Model No. 2 


The MAYHUGH . All Illuminated . Enlarged . Improved 


Control Board at Timekeeper’s desk enables operator to 
change scores in a flash. 


Telechron motor assures split second precision. 


_ “Time out’’ accurately registered and “QUARTERS” 
indicated in progressive order. 


Both spectators and. players enthusiastic. 
Guaranteed. Reasonably priced. 


‘‘The Centre of Convenience’’ 
BROADWAY at 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


For particulars see your Dealer or write 


MAYHUGH SCORING MACHINE COMPANY 


First National Bank Bldg. Covington, Ky. 


For Athletic Fields 
White Powdered 


““CONGAREE 
MARKER’”’ 


Absolutely Harmless 
Will not burn players’ eyes, 
| mouth or cause _ infections— 
Continued use causes no grass 
injury 
Applied with marking machine 
Write for inspection sample 


Prices at Trenton 


40 Bags— 1 ton...... $30.00 
20 Bags—', ton...... 18.00 
10 Bags—¥% ton...... 10.00 
Single Bags ......... 1.50 


| Lime Burns Eliminated! 


| UNITED CLAY MINES 
| CORPORATION 
| Trenton New Jersey 
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ball 
s & 
and Football Practice Equipment Gentl 
age, ; [Continued from page 13] ent emen, WE THANK YOU 
the for your orders for our 
— POCKET QUARTERBACK 
play 
football game 
here 7 Also for your many letters of enthusiastic 
in) praise. 
rear io One famous coach says that it is the best 
: football game of all—regardless of price—be- 
rule ' ' > cause it is so simple to understand and can 
nt.) 2 be played so fast. 
hall ; ~ Using POCKET QUARTERBACK two or 
? more players can play a snappy game of 
Po football with all the breaks—good and bad 
' —typical to the real game. 
+ This game allows your players and fans to have 
r a a genuine football experience which will increase 
' their meee, “~~ fundamentals i a 
: ? prove their ability to call appropriate plays. 
“ gains and losses offered by KET QUARTER. 
YJ BACK are typical and thus a player is rewarded 
for using good judgment and penalized for a lack 
a a of it. 
9-8 o 40 — cas isi hedules. Get 
a o 1 «fff «ateen Excellent for advertising sche 
y Pee? “tr local advertisers to buy them for you. 
Top View b- 2x6 d- 2x4 Send row wm for your free POCKET 
Four-Man Line Macnine QUARTERBACK. 
° POSTPAID 
assignments in end play is to rush across ground and abundantly padded with up- Prices, 10c each; $1.00 for twenty-five; $3.25 per 
the line of scrimmage, advance just so far, _ holsterer’s hair. hundesd; $30.00 per thousand 
Ss : I i f a d stay i . ie . 
-— i a a oe! These posts, if sufficiently padded, can THE LOUIS L. DECKER CO 
balance. These sleds should be placed hee ; Belvidere, Neb 
. 3 F : . be used for practicing almost all kinds of ’ . 
about three yards back of an imaginary A ay . 
: Pa, 3 , close blocking. Their most important use 
line of scrimmage with the bumpers point- x ST 
ing at an angle toward the defense. The on cur practien Set8 i ‘s sever as 6 Oe- 
‘ , ond fensive tackle, and we spend a little time saat aia eee 
defensive ends take their positions on ; : 
a , “ each day with the ends and wingbacks P 
their line of scrimmage and a little to the PN 
: i teaming together on the tackle. These 
outside of each sled. Ends should be in- , P MW O 
sccedieaall te hii tee: ain their feet blocking posts are also well adapted to 
ee ee a or ee ee oe practicing the side body and pivot or cart- 
and legs backward as they strike the sled ,,06) blocks. ; 
S. with both hands. In the course of their ; Up-to-date 
Is practice they should execute pivots to re- For open or down-field blocking prac- : 
lease themselves from imaginary blocks, tice a dummy like the Gilman Comeback RO OMS...at 
: do some drifting after striking the sled, Dummy is a great help. This dummy is 
., and go through the entire repertoire of | the invention of Marty Gilman of Gilman, Down-to-date 
e stunts demanded of an end. All this prac- _ Connecticut, and falls down when struck, 
tice helps to develop the agility necessary _ then erects itself. An entire defensive team RATES 
, for good defensive end play. made up of these dummies can be used to 
: Stationary blocking posts are a great good advantage in developing timing of $2 single $3 double I 
aid in coaching the correct footwork and _ plays and running of signals. Most schools WITH PRIVATE BATH (I 
would have to be content with much less, 


form in executing various blocks. Heavy 
12-inch posts are set securely in the 


however, because of the expense involved. 


Program in Health Instruction 
[Continued from page 20] 


texts, provides for broader view- 
points and is no more costly. Within 
this 20 per cent, several sets of text- 
books should be supplied. These 
books should be placed where pupils 
may have convenient access to them 
—the study hall, the library or the 
the health classroom. 

2. Reference books: The school library 
should include a wide range of liter- 
ature for reference for the use of the 
pupils and the teachers. This should 
be kept up-to-date. 

3. Magazines and reports: A_ health 
magazine and reports of state and 
national health departments and or- 
ganizations should be in every school 
library. 

4. Visual aids: These should include 
slides, motion pictures, charts, pic- 
tures, posters, etc. 

5. The selection of materials for in- 
struction 
a. Guiding principles 

The material should: 


(1) Conform to acceptable stand- 
ards of education in other 
fields, literature, science and 
art in particular 

(2) Be pertinent and essential 

(3) Be within the range of com- 
prehension of the pupil who 
is to use it 

(4) Be positive rather than nega- 
tive in character 

(5) Be up-to-date and conform to 
recent scientific findings 

(6) Emphasize healthful living 


II. THE SPECIFIC COURSE IN 
HEALTH INSTRUCTION 


A. Objectives ’ 

1. To provide a body of knowledge re- 
lated to the fundamental principles 
of healthful living 

2. To develop rational attitudes and 
scientific methods of thinking about 
personal health matters 

[Turn to next page] 


1 block to Pennsylvania Station 
1 block to Empire State Building 


The home of the famous 
"18th AMENDMENT, ‘a very inter- 
esting 20-foot mural depicting scenes 
before, during and after prohibition. 


Direction American Hotels Corporation 
George H. Wartman, Supervising Manager 


HOTEL 


Martinique 


BROADWAY at 32nd ST., NEW YORK 


CLL eee eee eee i 


Copyright Booklet tells how to apply and 
assists the teacher in securing a position. 
Every Teacher Needs It. Sent postpaid for 
50c in stamps. 


Rocky Mountain Teacher’s Agenoy 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bidg., Denver, Cole. 
WM. RUFFER, PH.D., MGR. 
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. To develop appropriate attitudes and 
ideals related to personal and social 
health 


4. To develop a feeling of social re 


sponsibility in regard to health 

. To develop a desire to apply health 
principles 

. To develop an appreciation of and 
willingness to assume responsibility 
in. maintaining a healthful home, 
school and community environment 

. To develop appropriate health habits 
and skills related to all aspects of 
health 

. To provide experience in finding, 
evaluating and using health mate- 
rials, activities, facilities and pro- 
fessional health service 

. To develop an awareness of the 
health qualities of a situation or 

activity to the extent of desirable 

action 

To help pupils to become self-de- 

termining and self-directing in health 

matters 

. To help pupils to avoid and to over- 
come all forms of false health beliefs 
and practices 

- To help to insure a more uninter- 
rupted school progress by means of 
improved health 

. To help pupils to evaluate the health 
aspects of vocations 

. To promote appreciation of health 
education in the school, the home, 
and the community 

. To develop a correct reading and 
speaking vocabulary related to the 
different aspects of health 

. To develop an appreciation of the 
richness of life that may result from 
the observance of high standards of 
health behavior 


B. Grade Placement and Progression of 
Material 
1. Guiding principles 


a. The topics should coordinate with 
the material presented in the nat- 
ural and social sciences and other 
subjects in the same year when 
possible 

b. The essential material should be 
placed in the lower levels so as to 
serve the boys and girls who dis- 
continue school attendance in the 
earlier secondary years 

c. The material should be graded to 
the enlarging responsibility of the 
pupil for self-determination 

d. The expanding social outlook of 
the pupil should be utilized 

e. The material should meet the 
changing health needs of high 
school pupils 

f. The material should be increas- 
ingly more difficult and compare 
favorably with science courses 


‘. Methods of Instruction 
1. The approach to the lesson should 


be made by utilizing the interests 
and curiosities of the boys and girls. 
For example, a boy is not much in- 
terested in exercise as such, or the 
physiological effects of exercise, but 
he is interested in playing games and 
in keeping in good condition in order 
that he may play on the athletic 
teams. For that reason he is willing 
to learn the effect of exercise on the 
heart and circulatory system and 
other parts of the body and how he 
may build strength and endurance. 


2. The teacher’s function is to guide, di- 


rect, assist, and stimulate the pupils 
in acquiring health knowledge and 


EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain sam- 
ple goods and brochures from the advertisers who announce that they have free 
material to offer those who apply. This form may be sent directly to SCHOLASTIC 
COACH advertising department, 250 East 43rd Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. Check carefully what you want. 
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applying it to actual living. She 
should, therefore, rarely use a “lec- 
ture-notebook” method of teaching. 

3. It is advisable to have pupils keep 

an assignment notebook. Unless this 
is done, much of the lesson assign- 
ment is forgotten when a _ week 
elapses between periods. This should 
be only for the pupil’s use. He 
should be taught how to take notes 
for his own benefit, from his read- 
ings and other work. 

4. Assignments should include _ indi- 
vidual and committee reports, prepa- 
ration of material for class discus- 
sion, etc. When time is limited, dif- 
ferent groups may report on differ- 
ent phases of the topic under discus- 
sion. 

. Paragraphs and pages should be 
definitely assigned from the chapters 
in the different textbooks, as_ the 
content in chapters with similar 
headings varies so greatly that much 
time would otherwise be lost by the 
pupil’s studying material not perti- 
nent to the particular phase of the 
topic being studied. 

6. The teacher should plan to make ex- 

tensive use of visual aids, including 
school journeys. 


or 


E. Measuring Results 
1. Suggestions for measuring results 

a. The success of a‘health program 
can, in part, be measured by the 
improved health of the pupils, by 
improvement in their health be- 
havior, and by desirable changes 
in their attitude toward health- 
ful living. 

b. Although some results in health 
achievements are difficult to de- 
termine, substantial progress has 
been made in this field. Teachers 
are urged to become acquainted 
with improved tests and proced- 
ures and to evaluate results of 
their use. 

c. The most natural way to check 
on health conduct is to have some- 
one make observations of the 


pupils’ behavier-The findings ¢,, 


the teacher and nurse may se#® 

as the best means for securing the 

cooperation of the parents. Paren- 

tal cooperation is necessary to 

help meet the needs of the pupils 

whose improvement depends upon 

more than their own efforts. 

2. Types of measurement 
a. Improvement of personal health 

of the student 

(1) Correction of health handi- 
caps 

(2) Reduction in absence due to 
illness 

(3) Ability to assume responsi- 
bilities without undue fatigue 

(4) Improvement in mental atti- 
tudes 

b. Tests of knowledge: of anatomy 
and physiology, of hygiene, of 
certain skills necessary in activ- 
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ities relating to health 

c. Tests of attitudes: of what one 
believes or thinks, of how one 
feels 

d. Observation of health practices 
and attitudes: in classroom, cafe- 
terias, gymnasiums, lavatories, 
school grounds 


In his next article Mr. Moorhead will 
deal with two of the units of instruction 
—selection of foods, and nutrition and the 
health of the digestive system. 


